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POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 
No. III. 
THOMAS COOPER, 
Author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides.” 


Tuomas Cooper is one of those Poets of the People who 
have embodied their poetry in their lives, and their 
lives in their poetry. Ile has acted, suffered, writien, 
and through the medium of endurance or formance 
become what he is, or rather shewn what he is. We may 
here repeat what we have said on another occasion in 
speaking of him and of the true poets of his school. The 
true vocation of the poet unquestionably is to animate 
the human race in its progress from barbarism towards 
virtue and greatness. Ie is appointed by Providence to 
arouse to generous exertion, and to console in distress. 
There is nothing so full of the elements of poetry as the 
fortunes, and aspirations, and achievements of the vast 
human family. Its endeavours to escape from the sen- 
sual into the intellectual life: its errors, its failures, its 
sorrows, and ils crimes, are all prolific of poetry and dra- 
matic matter of the intensest interest. To guide and 
encourage humanity in its arduous, but ever onward 
career ; to assist it to tread down despotism and op- 
pression; to give effect to the tears and groans of the 
suffering ; to trampet abroad wrong in all its shapes; to 
whisper into the fainting soul the glorious hopes of a 
still higher existence—these are and have ever been the 
godlike tasks of the true poet, and therefore he has been 
styled a prophet and a priest. 

Ry the very force of circumstance the working man 
of England has been enrolled in this sacred prophetic 
band. The very light which is poured upon us only lays 
more bare to our astonishment the social evils that have 
long walked about in darkness. We sce the multitude 
thronged together in misery, and the few only “fare 

,Sumptuously every day.” From factories and pits and 
dense alleys, the weak and young cry out of oppressions 
that destroy body and soul, and they are the poets with 
the words of fire and feeling, at the head of preachers, 
literary and public men, who must be the great prophets 
of social sympathy, the heralds of justice and christian 
kindness between man and man, if they do not desert 
their heaven-appointed post. One true word from them 
goes like an electric flash through all the joints and 
sinews of society. It is on the subject of human right 
and christian love, that they are great only to their pos- 
sible extent. It is not the particular evil which they 
strike at and destroy which measures the limits of their 
benefaction. They propagate a spirit which goes on 
operating the same moral changes from age to age. This 
spirit has now infused itself deeply amongst the people, 
and the poets which arise out of it will gaze over the 
whole field of busy and struggling humanity, and pour 


forth their song of defiance to the banded tvrannies of 


social convention. Foremost amongst these is Thomas 
Cooper. The two great facts of his life which stand out 
conspicuously beyond all others are his imprisonmcnt 


and vigorous self-defence on his trial at Stafford in 1842, 
and the publication in 1845 of his “Purgatory of Sui- 
his great poem written during that impri- 

From his defence on the first trial for it 
appears that he had two on the same charges, we draw 


cides,”’ 
sonment. 
his own account of his life up to that time. 
(To be continued.) 
—_~<>—___ 
THE EVILS OF THE GAME LAWS. 
By a Lawyer. 


: THESE laws, which haye descended from the Saxon 
limes, and which were increased in severity by the Nor- 
man conquerors, have continued to be a source of mis- 
chief to the country, and of augmenting injury and de- 
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moralization to individuals to the present hour, when 
they present an amount of public evil which demands 
their utter abolition. ‘ 
In England, previous to the passing of the late Act, 
1 and 2 William IV. cap. 32, no person could legally 
game unless qualified by an income from land 
or an equipollent. On the passing of that statute, the 
ion of game was legalised on payment of an an- 
nual duty of £4 10s. By the same statute any person, 
in the day time committing a trespass in search of game, 
is liable to be tried in a summary manner before one or 
two justices, and fined in sums from £2 to £5, and 
failing payment,imprisonment from two to three months, 
either with or without hard labour, at the discretion of 
the justices trying the cause; and, by a later statute, 
half of the penalty is made payable to the informer. By 
the 9th George IV., cap. 69, any person, by night, un- 
lawfully taking and destroying game or rabbits in any 
land, whether open or enclosed; or who shall by night en- 
ter or be in any land open or enclosed with any gun, etc. 
for the purpose of taking or destroying game, may be 
taken before two justices, and, for the first offence, im- 
prisoned for any period not exceeding three months with 
hard labour, and at the expiration thereof to find sure- 
ties, himself in £10 and two sureties in £5 each, for 
not so offending again for a year; failing these sureties 
being found, an additional imprisonment of six months. 
For the second offence, the penalty and sureties are 
doubled ; and for the third offence, transportation for 
seven years, or imprisonment with hard labour not ex- 


three or more persons commit the trespass, transporta- 
tion not exceeding fourteen years nor .less than seven 
years, or imprisonment with hard labour not exceeding 
three years. 

In Scotland the law is different. The qualification for 
killing game is the having in property a ploughgate of 
land in Scotland. ‘The above Acts 1 and 2 William IV., 
cap. 82, and 9th George IV., cap. 69, have counterparts 
applying to Scotland, in so far as relates to the offences 
and mode of conviction and punishment; but these Scots 
Acts do not license the sale of game asin England. In 
the present state of the law, it is understood that a qua- 
lified person only may buy or sell game; and such a 
person by his qualification may communicate to an un- 
qualified purchaser a right to buy game; but he cannot 
authorise an unqualified person to dispose of it to him. 
Hence in the case of an unqualified seller of game it 
would appear that if he have a right from a qualified 
person to buy his game, he may purchase that, and he 





may sell it to any other qualified person; but he may 
| neither buy from nor sell to any unqualified person. 
The state of the law being this in the two kingdoms, 
| makes farmers occupy very different positions. In Eng- 
|land it seems that the game passes to the tenant with 
| the other natural fruits of the farm, and he may destroy 
it at pleasure if possessed of a game certificate, unless 
| the landlord reserves the game in the agreement : while 
!in Scotland a tenant cannot kill the game on his farm 
without the authority of his landlord; and he cannot 
hinder his landlord, or those having the latter’s leave, 
from shooting or hunting over his farm, at least if they 
do not go through standing corn, or where injury may 
be anticipated, but he has a claim for actual damages 
done to his property. 

The most prominent evil accruing from these laws 
is the destruction caused to the crops and natural fruits 
of the earth by the preservation of game. By evidence 
taken before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 
the course of 1846, it appears that game is strictly pre- 
served in almost every part of England: and, alsbough 
the evidence does not apply so particularly to Scotland, 
every one conversant with rural affairs, must admit that 
it is of general application. If there is any distinction, 
the farmer in the latter country is worse off, because he 





; cannot in any case destroy game without leaye of the 
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ceeding two years at the discretion of the judge. If. 






























































A landowner in Scotland with his friends 


proprietor, 
and gamekeepers may scour every field and dale of the 
faym without any agreement with or leave from the 


tenant. Itis true, that in particular localities, in both 
countries, there are many noble-minded men who have 
given up the preservation of game, because it interferes 
with the crops and prospects of the farmer; but still 
there can be no doubt that in both kingdoms a great ma- 
jority of the landowners are strict game preservers, and 
will continue so till the privilege be wrested from them 
by the Legislature. 

We think that we cannot show more conclusively 
the nature of the game preservation than by direct- 
ing attention to the manner and extent of the in- 
njury done to the fruits of the earth. It is not pos- 
sible to preserve game and at the same time reap full 
crops or preserve the natural fruits. During the whole 
course of their growth, the white crops, especially bar- 
ley and wheat, are subjected to the ravages of game, 
particularly of hares and rabbits. With an ordinary 
quantity of game the loss sustained is great; but when 
the crop adjoins a preserve, it often happens that the 
farmer has not a sheaf left. It is thought by some thai 
the plant when young sustains no harm from being eaten; 
but this is obviously an error. If the blade of the plant 
be eaten by the hares or rabbits in its infancy, the growth 
is retarded, and the plant is weakened and subjected 
to mildew ; while at the same time the quality is in- 
jured by the introduction of chicken-weed among the 
good grain. As the plant gets onward towards perfection, 
the game eats it through at the first joint, with the view, 
no doubt, of enjoying the saccharine maiter it contains. 
If this happen in a dry season the plant has ne chance 
of getting up to a good crop. As the crop advances to 
maturity roads are eaten among the wheat, nearly two 
feet wide, in such a way as leads an observer to con- 
clude that it is done for amusement. The capability of 
these animals to do mischief may be imagined from the 
fact of four hares being equal to one sheep in the con- 
sumption of food while in a domestic state, But then 
it is not the actual amount of food which they consume 
that causes the serious loss: the greatest injury is caused 
by the animals running at large in the fields nibbling in 
sport at the growing plants in eyery direction. A sheep 
allowed to roam at large would not from its nature com- 
mit such deyastation to the crops; but certainly the 
damage would be much greater than the consumption 
of food while confined. For this reason it is not possi- 
ble to calculate with certainty the actual damage sus- 
tained by the game; still, by comparing one part of a 
field with another, something near the probable amount 
of loss may be ascertained. By this process, part of the 
witness examined before the Committee estimated the 
amount of damage. 

A witness stated that the damages to one field of 
wheat, between thirty and forty acres, in the county 
of Hereford, amounted to £150. He also stated it 
to be his opinion, that the game preserves in that 
county were equal to an additional £200 on every 
£800 of rent. Other witnesses from the same county 
assessed the damages at from £2 to £6 per acre. In 
the shire of Sussex the damage to a farm of 200 acres 
was valued at £105; of these 200 acres, 110 only were 
arable; and in the year referred to there were 30 acres 
of the farm in fallow. Ona farm in Wiltshire of 1,100 
acres, belonging to Lord Folkestone, the wheat crop in 
1845 was damaged to the extent of £172, or an annual 
averageof £115. Inthe same district on a farmof 900 
acres and a rent of £610, the game valuators stated the 
damage at £416 8s, In Hampshire, on a farm of 750 
acres of light land, it was calentated that the halfof the 
whole crop was destroyed by the game on the estate. On 
a farin in Dorsetshire, of 864 acres, for which the tenant 
paid a rent of £230, the damages in some years reached 
£200, or an average of £150, On another faym, in the 
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| Same county, and where was within its bounds a cover 


of only 84 acres, a field of 15 acres of wheat was injured 
to the extent of £102 3s. In the cover alluded to it 
was stated 70 hares had been killed. In the county of 
Norfolk, on 3,000 acres, the damages amounted to an 
average of £1,000 per annum. It was stated, that in 
some years 2,500 hares were killed on the land. A rab- 
bit warren required to be stocked with 12,000 rabbits: 
in winter the stock amounted to 28,000, and the aver- 
age killed in the year amounted to 20,000. In the 
county of Suffolk, five shillings per acre is calculated 
as the damages sustained by game on a farm of 740 

acres: the average of four years had amounted to £150. 

Ona the estate of the Duke of Rutland, in Derbyshire, da- 

mages were sustained to the amount of £916 on 389 

acres of arable land, out of a farm of 3,773 acres of 
arable, meadow, and pasture land. On the estate of 
Captain Wemyss, M.P., Fifeshire, it was found that the 

damages amounted in 1844 to within a trifle of £1,000: 

the number of acres being about 1,059. In Tiviotdale, 

a field of 41 acres was sown with oats, and the produce 

expected was 180 quarters, but the farmer reaped only 

22 quarters, the yest having been destroyed by the 

game. The turmip and other green crops also suffer 

greatly from the ravages of hares and rabbits. Where 

the crop happens to grow in the vicinity of preserves, 

the loss becomes very serious. This is more especially 

the case in districts where a great breadth of Swedes is 

grown. ‘The injury is not so much from what the hares 

and rabbits cat; but wherever the turnip is broken by 

them, and a frost succeeds, the rot takes place and the 

root becomes in a very short time unfit for food. In 

following out their destructiye habits, they shew the 

same taste as when dealing with the stalk of wheat. 

They invariably open the turnip at the side exposed to 

the rays of the sun, and which contains the most nutri- 

ment. Under no circumstances is it possible for the 

cultivator of the soil to preserve the turnip crop entirely 

free from the ravages of hares and rabbits; in any lo- 

cality he is a grievous sufferer; but, if he has the mis- 

fortune to be placed in the immediate neighbourhood of 

preserves, his crop will run the risk of being ruined. Of 
this kind of crop, and especially in dry lands where lit- 

tle rain has fallen during the season, the hares and rab- 

bits are particularly fond. The latter from its habits 

will not wander far from cover, but the hare has been 

known to travel several miles to a field of swede turnips 

during the night. The erratic habits of this animal shew 

the impracticability of a farmer proteciing his crops by 

being allowed to kill game on his own farm. It will be 

both interesting and instructive to adduce a few exam- 

ples of the damages sustained by the turnip crops from 

hares and rabbits. 

On a farm in Dorsetshire of 320 acres, rented at 30s. 
per acre, 90 acres were in turnips; and, although no 
covers, excepting a small one on the farm, were in the 
immediate vicinity, the damages were laid at 450s. per 
acre. In the county of Hereford the loss to the crop 
has been estimated at £4 per acre. In Norfolk, in 
which a great breadth of turnips is grown, it is a trite 
matter to lose half the value of the crop by the hare and 
rabbit. Throughout the turnip districts of Scotland, 
great loss is sustained from the crop being injured by 
the game. ‘Take the lowest estimate of the loss in the 
latter kingdom, and it will far exceed the rent paid by 
the farmer and all the public burdens. In many dis- 
tricts of England tares were formerly grown as a winter 
crop; but, from the extent of game preservation, that 
kind of crop has been given up. ‘The hares and rabbits 
are particularly destructive to this tender plant: if 
once bitten, it will never flourish and become a good 
crop. In Herefordshire the farmer is often forced to 
plough it down on account of the destruction by game. 
Carrots cannot be grown without being at a consider- 
able distance from cover, and ¢yen then fenced so as ta 
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protect them from depredations. It is believed that 
hares will travel farther to enjoy a feast of carrots than 
to partake of any other kind of food. 

It has also been ascertained that game infect the pas- 
ture and meadow lands with their excrement, so as to 
render the grass uneatable. Mr. Pusey, M.P., on being 
examined before the committee, amongst other things, 
stated this important fact, and illustrated it by the case 
of a favourite colt he had put into a field of three or 
four acres, and which was almost starved amongst abun- 
dance of grass. The animal would not eat it, although 
nearly famished. On being removed to a place not in- 
fected, he quickly improved his condition. The damage 
done to meadow land has been computed at from five 
to thirty shillings per acre. On meadows kept for hay 
the loss is still greater, and in some cases the smell of 
the hay is such, that the cattle refuse to eat it. 

The plantations suffer from every kind of game. The 
hares and rabbits eat the rind of the hard-wood trees, 
and render them useless. The pheasants and other 
game of that kind by picking the sprout from the top 
of the young fir, cause the tree either to die or take a 
new shoot; in the latter case the trunk of the tree is 
always crooked, and not so useful. Where strict game 
preservation exists, planting cannot be carried on suc- 
cessfully, and many examples might be given where the 
game caused the proprietor to plant three or four times 
before he could raise wood. 

The game laws also interfere with the improvement 
and cultivation of the soil toa degree which few people 
would imagine. The feeling of every great landed pro- 
prietor is opposed to the breaking up aud improving of 
waste lands. This consideration arises from the fact 
that land in astate of nature is more fitted for the 
breeding of that sort of game in the killing of which 
the sportsmen take special delight. There are many in- 
stances of Jandlords retaining in their hand large tracts 
of land in a primitive state, simply because they are 
good game farms. Retaining land in its original state 
is bad at any time, but particularly so as this country is 
situated. Our population is increasing at the rate of at 
least 200,000 yearly, requiring large additional supplies 
of food every year, part of which must be raised on 
our own soil. It is evident that we cannot look for 
large supplies of mutton and beef from abroad in any 
degree adequate to meet the demands of the increasing 
population. It must be raised upon our own soil, and 
itis a cheering thought that this country has within 
itself the means of meeting the increase of population 
should it advance in the same ratio for generations to 
come. It is understood that there are in Britain 
25,000,000 of acres requiring improvement and which 
might be made available, by capital and skill, to meet 
the wants of the consumers of food if the proprietors 
of land would only set about the matter in earnest. 
Abundance of money could be borrowed by the owners 
of the soil at 33 per cent., and tenants would be found 
willing to pay at least 6 per cent on the outlay of the 
capital. By which means the sterile tracts might be 
brought under productive cultivation. But this can- 
not be accomplished so long as the proprietors of land 
keep up the same extent of game preservation. It acts 
asa drag-chain to improvement, and a change for the 
better need not be hoped for, while one rag or remnant 
of the system hangs together. Were these laws abol- 
ished, the proprietors would naturally turn their minds 
to the waste lands on their own estates, which, in their 
present condition are unproductive, but which might, 
by capital and skill, be made to wave with the yellow 
grain. In many parts of the country have been made 
experiments going to prove that land not worth 2s. 6d. 
per acre, may, with an expenditure of £8 per acre, be 
rendered worth 20s. per acre. Were it not for our 
limits, numerous instances of the same kind might, be 
brought forward in support of the same views, that the 





landlord, by improving his waste land, might greatly in- 
crease his income, and at the same time provide food to 
meet the demands of a daily increasing population. 





The statute anent Muirburn prevents both proprietor 
and farmer from making the land as productive in the 
rearing of sheep and cattle as it is capable of, for fear 
of destroying the haunts of the game. Before land in 
an unimproved state can be made fit for feeding sheep 
and cattle, part of the heath must be burned each year 
to allow the young and tender herbage to get up. If 
the ground be not burned, its value is much impaired 
for breecing and feeding; and if years elapse without 
the fructifying use of fire, the land becomes unfit for 
any thing, except as an abode for the wild animals. The 
game laws allow the use of fire only from November to 
April, a part of the year during which game cannot suf- 
fer; but it is notorious that itis very rare that any 
heath can be burned during the open season, on ac- 
count of storm and damp, and, especially in wet springs, 
the heath is not in a state for burning till the middle 
or end of May. Some game preservers forbid the use of | 
fire at any season of the year. This practice is followed | 
in both kingdoms, and the consequence is that the land 
is unfit for useful purposes, and might as wellhave been | 
a barren waste. Had the country no game law, the 
landowners would have a deep interest in allowing the 
tenant the free use of every means within his power to 
make the land produce that herbage which is best 
suited for the animals that graze thereon. Were the 
heath allowed to be burned without regard to season, a 
greater number of sheep could be reared, and all par- 
ties would be greatly benefited. 

Game preservation is, in any locality, and under any 
circumstances incompatible with good farming. In the 
first place, many farmers are prevented from improving 
their enclosed ground to the extent they would other- 
wise be permitted to do, were there no game laws. It 
is of importance to the farmer to have every spot of 
ground on the farm under cultivation and producing 
crops; but this he is not allowed to have. He is for- 
bidden to clean the hedges on the farm except at par- 
ticular seasons, so as not to interfere with the cover for 
game; and in like manner a prohibition is laid upon 
him from tile draining the ditches. The not cleaning 
of the hedges at the proper season is injurious to their 
growth; besides the grasses, etc., which spring up 
around the rootsof the hedge afford shelter for the game, 
from which they can issue at any time to destroy the 
crops on the fields; while the deep ‘ditches afford the 
same shelter to the game, they are liable to another 
objection ; their continuance prevents the farmer from 
making the most of the soil. Taking the ditches at 
seven feet wide, there are thus in every field fourteen 
feet of land, the whole length of the field sacrificed for 
the use of the game. Were these laws abrogated, the pro- 
hibiting or penal clauses in leases would disappear ; and, 


instead of these, would be substituted injunctions on | 
the farmer to cultivate in the best mode the greatest | 
The landowners would then have no | 


number of acres. 
interests separated from those of the tenant, and it | 
would be their profit as well as pleasure to see every | 
particle of ground aiding in the production of the food | 
of man. In many of the counties of England the far- || 
mer is prevented from managing and using the crop | 
in the most profitable manner. He is prohibited by his 
agreement with the landlord from shearing or mowing 
the corn close to the ground, or from suffering stock of | 
any description to go overthe stubble fromharvest to 10th | 
October following. Thus for three months the tenants || 
are excluded from going on the lands bearing crops; | 
that the game may be allowed the free use thereof. | 
To the farmer these stubbles are very valuable for the | 
feeding of sheep, especially when it is desirable to in- 
troduce them to the rams towards Michaelmas, when in | 
a proper condition: but this restriction prevents the | 
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farmer from using the stubbles either for sheep or pigs, 
or even from going over them with a rake to gather the 
corn stalks.—In the second place, to make land 
productive, a considerable expenditure of capital is re- 
quired, say from £5 to £10 per acre. But it cannot be 
expected that any farmer possessed of capital and skill 
will expend his money on improving and cultivating his 
ground to raise crops which are certain to be destroyed 
by the game. In former days farming was very dif- 
ferent from the present ; then the crops raised might be 
said to be by the unaided efforts of the soil; but now 
farming has become so artificial, that the expense of 
cultivation far exceeds the rent to the landlord. In- 
deed, there are many instances where the farmer pays 
8s. per acre for the land and £1 per acre for the manure 
necessary to rear the crop; the crops raised are there- 
fore in a great degree the result of the application of 
the farmer’s capital and skill. The proprietors portion, 
—the land—is a moiety of the means used now to rear 
the fruits of the earth. True, the proprietors say that 


| they pay damages for any injury done by the game ; but 


| &moment’s reflection may satisfy any one free from 
| bias, that the farmer cannot be compensated with 
damages for the destruction to his crops. He has fol- 


| lowed the calling of a farmer because he delights in it, 


| and money cannot compensate him for the destruction 
| Of his crops by vermin. He has an affection for the 


| produce of his skill, and, though £1 may be the mar- 


| ket value, he would not,—had he the power to prevent 
| it—allow his crops to be broken up for twice the value. 
Besides, the injury done to the crop of the particular 
year in which it grows, does not afford full cémpensa- 
tion for the value destroyed. Suppose the farmer loses 
the one-half of his turnip crop, by game and frost, he 
1S not qompensated when the landlord pays him the 
value which the turnips would bring in the market ; for 
the failure or loss of the turnip crop causes the farmer 
to keep less stock on the farm, which not only affects the 
profits of the farmer of that year, but the land also 
suffers the following year, from losing the manure of the 
stock. The expenses of the farmer are also increased 
by being forced to protect his crop as far as he can by 
fences from the operations of the game. In short, 
strict game-preserving and good farming, cannot exist 
together. _ The farmer may be anxious to bring his farm 
under an improved state of husbandry ; he may read 
treatises on agricultural advance and be satisfied with 
the scientific views contained therein; he may be 
aware of the advantages conferred by tile-draining, 
subsoil-ploughing, and the benefits of chemical com- 
pounds; but none of these can he reduce into prac- 
ce, the situation of his farm debars him from im- 
proving the soil thereof. Should he enter into the 
course which no distant neighbour tempts him to do, he 
finds that, after a great expenditure of capital, his crops 
are ravaged to an extent far more than the amount of 
rent paid to the owner and the taxation applicable to 
his holding, by the game which flows npon him from the 
neighbouring preserves. The farmer thus situated can- 
not progress, and he is forced to allow his land to re- 
main in its unprofitable state. From what has been al- 
ready stated it will at once be seen that the loss sus- 
tained by the community, by the destruction of crops 
alone is very great. It seemed from the evidence of 
witnesses examined before the committee, that five 
Shillings per acre over the whole farm was a fair aver- 
age damage by the game. Now, if the same rule be 
applied to the whole cultivated acres of Great Britain, 
the loss cannot fail to startle every mind. But take the 
damages on that part only of the United Kingdom sup- 
posed to be constantly under crop, and the result will 
shew nearly four millions of pounds sterling destroyed 
by game in the course of one year. This, however is 
not all the loss; as soon as the fields of the farmer are 
cleared, immense quantities of barley are purchased by 














the game preservers to feed the game in the woods. 
While before the committee, Lord Fitzhardinge admitted 
that in his game-preserves in Gloucestershire, the aver- 
age cost of feeding the game in covers, amounted to 
about £1,000 yearly. And Lord Salisbury in Hereford- 
shire, stated, his game expenses in 1844 at £748 16s., 
and in 1845, at £877 8s. 64d. Does not this shew a 
lavish expenditure of human food on the birds of the 
air, and the wild beasts of the field! But, let the game 
preservers have justice ; they do not purchase a sheaf of 
corn, till there are no longer any belonging to the farm- 
ers to destroy ! 

We shall now close this part of the subject by briefly 
adverting to the burdens imposed on the public in the 
administration of the game laws. When the person 
convicted faiis to pay,—and the fines are such as a poor 
man cannot pay,—he is mercilessly torn from his family 
and friends and placed in jail, it may be for a period 
running from three months to two years, or he may be 
transported. Whatever may be his fate, the expense is 
borne by the public in general, and not by the land- 
owners in particular, who really bear the least share in 
the prison assessment. In this way every person, the 
poor householder of two pounds yearly rent, the miser- 
able being who toils from morning to night for 1s. 6d. 
per day is bound to contribute out of his hard-earned 
money towards the maintenance of the criminal, and 
in this way to the preservation of the game. It may 
be that the family are deprived of the common necessa- 
ries of life: no matter for that; the game must be pro- 
tected though the children should perish! The expense 
of keeping the person in jail is great, besides the loss of 
his labour to his family, who, while he remains in pri- 
son, must be maintained by the parish; and in this way 
again the public are compelled to pay for the game pre- 
servation. It would only be justice were the proprietor, 
for whose exclusive benefit the laws were framed, bound 
to pay not only the expense of these prosecutions, but 
also the aliment of the prisoner while in jail. The cre- 
ditor who gives value to the debtor is forced to pay the 
expense of making good his claim, and also an aliment 
in the event of the debtor being imprisoned, much 
higher than that paid to the poacher. Is this justice? 
An interference with the amusement of the owners of 
the soil is punished at the expense of the public ; whilst 
an honest claim for labour or goods furnished requires 
to be borne by the party who puts the law in operation. 
Taking the convictions in the United Kingdom, in the 
year 1843, at 5,000 the cost to the public cannot be es- 
timated at less than £20,000 sterling. 

But the arguments against these iniquitous laws are 
almost numberless, and would lead us to a length be- 
yond our limits. Nothing would be more easy than to 
render the claim of property in game ridiculous. It is 
now on this man’s land, now on that. It is the 
property, if property at all, of half a dozen persons 
in one day. ‘The bird flies aloft, and often touches no 
man’s land. Whose property is that? If it settles, and 
the landowner says “‘ That is mine,’’—it goes over the 
hedge, and before his mouth is closed is his neighbour’s! 
Whose property is the hen pheasant sitting on the top of 
a mutual march dyke, with its head on one property and 
its tail on another? Is it mutual property? A breath of 
wind would move the balance either way. Is it his who 
feedsit? Who does feed it! A hare may live on one pro- 
perty, and passing through the hedge, be shot by the 
next proprietor the next moment. Then if it be the 
property of him who fed it, this man has robbed his 
neighbour. Such claims are futile and absurd. There 
can be no property in that which passes with railroad 
speed over the soil. 

That, however, which is claimed as the property of the 
landlord is vermin to the farmer, and nothing can be so 
unjust as to make this farmer, who pays full value for 
the land, keep this vermin to devour his produce. The 
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right of property in land, cattle, sheep, and crops, is 
universally conceded, because they are of universal use, 
and the feelings of the possessor are shared in by all, 
but when a class or an individual makes an inroad upon 
common rights, a feeling of hostility is created which 
may prove hurtful to the State itself. These feelings 
are bitterly engendered by the Game Laws, which are 
looked upon as a piece of class legislation. In the poor 
especially, do they arouse this spirit, for they see the 
game devouring the best produce of the earth, while 
they and their children suffer the worst pangs of hun- 
er. 

Nor will it do to say, that so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, he has no cause to complain,—that he sees the 
farm before taking it, and can judge of the amount of 
damage from game, and will offer a price accordingly. 
A farmer, no doubt, does use these powers of judgment, 
but can he command the continuance of the same cir- 
cumstances throughout the term of his lease? The loss 
per acre by game may be estimated at five shillings, or 
any given sum. The lease is made, the rent is fixed, 
with a clause preserving the game. There is no limit 
to the landlord’s right to breed game to any extent. 
Well, he may breed little or no game now, but who shall 
say that he may not change his mind; that his successor 
may not have very different views to his; or that the 
proprietor of a neighbouring estate may not come to in- 
crease the strictness of his preserves. In either case the 
farmer is a victim. He is bound by his lease in the first 
case, and may see the game feeding on the finest of his 
wheat, and dare not destroy them: in the second case, 
even were his landlord in league with him to destroy 
them, it is impossible. In the day the game may retire 
into the neighbouring property, and at night hares, rab- 
bits, and lighter species of game may pour in and deso- 
late his crops. A cordon of firs may, in a few years be 
drawn, perhaps nearly round his farm, and the enemy 
may lie close at hand to invade him in the first moment 
of darkness. 

Such then are the game laws. The vermin which robs 
the farmer, robs the public. It is kept on the very 
best of the produce of the earth, produce which should 
go to the starving millions. At the very moment that 
we write this, the population of these kingdoms are dy- 
ing by hundreds for want of food, while that food is 
given to the wild beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air. For these creatures a system of espionage is kept 
up which degrades both farmer and rural labourer. 
Gamekeepers and night watchers abound; every step 
that the tenant or his family take on the lands is watch- 
ed; a rat cannot be killed, or a rook brought to the 
ground, without bringing forth a phalanx of the night 
watch armed with guns, clubs, or little flails, to knock 
the offenders on the head, and followed by mastiffs fe- 
rociously trained to track the human foot. Farmer and 
labourer feel themselves suspected; and the conse- 
quence of this on character needs no comment. The 
labourer once suspected, it is impossible for him to find 
employment—he must become a poacher or worse. 
There is a wide combination amongst the owners of the 
soil, who are game preservers against him, and with the 
mark on his forehead—God help him ! for man will not. 
The labourer on the plain and the shepherd on the 
mountain become the Victims of any pique of the game- 
keeper. Once breathed on by him—they may as well quit 
the land at once—no worth of character—no services 
can save them. 

But the Game Laws not only degrade the farmer while 
they rob him, they rob the labourer as well as degrade 
him. Every hundred acres of waste land brought under 
the plough require four labourers and their families, in- 
dependent of the additional number of people kept by 
the produce. In this way the cultivated land of Great 
Britain would require 800,000 families iowork it properly. 
Nothing prevents this auspicious change so much as the 





passion for the preservation of game. Abolish the law, 
and it would be like gaining so much land from the sea! 
Abolish the law, and that land which is already in culti- 
vation would be made in many instances to yield dou- 
ble the produce it does. By draining and other im- 
provements, a farm of 300 acres, with 60 acres under 
wheat crop, the surplus produce would be 60 quarters 
of wheat each year, at a moderate estimate, affording 
employment to additional labourers, and sustenance to 
ten individuals annually. Gamekeepers and _night- 
watchers, now lazy and useless persons, would be con- 
verted into producers, Let it never be forgotten that 
our increasing population requires 150,000 quarters of 
wheat more annually! and allowing each person two 
pounds of animal food in the week, 31,000 oxen. Here 
are the means to supply it; nay, the half of this further 
demand would be furnished by the destruction of the 
game alone, without drawing a furrow or felling a single 
tree in any game preserve. 

It becomes a question therefore, whether inthis coun- 
try, game or our children shall live. Again, if we will 
raise our labouring population, we must destroy our 
game. In Wilts, Dorset, and Devon, wages are from 
six to seven shillings a week; in the favourable county 
of Norfolk, from nine to ten, and out of this the la- 
bourer has to pay between three and four pounds a year 
for a cottage. Can the labouring population be in any 
other than a low state, either physical or moral ?- And 
whatcondition of game-preserving counties did the Report 
of the British and Foreign School Society present in 
1840? In Bedfordshire, the county having the largest 
proportion of its population agricultural, the proportion 
able to read or write well, was little more than one per 
cent. ; in Oxfordshire, to and a quarter per cent. , In 
Bedford, Hereford, Bucks, Essex, Suffolk, and Wilts, 
the proportion of criminals unable to read and write, is 
seven per cent. more than in the manufacturing and 
mixed counties, while in the attainment of reading and 
writing it is two and a half per cent less. 

Who can wonder at crime or degradation in sucha 
population. The labourer who gets six shillings per 
week by hard labour, can, in a single night in a good 
preserve, clear more by poaching than he can by the 
sweat of his brow in three months. Can any law or 
severity overcome such a temptation ? Will a man out 
of employment hesitate a moment between the starvation 
of his family, and poaching. Besides the profit of £4 
and £5 per night, there is a spirit of adventure 
awakened from which there is no turning back. That 
the number of poachers has kept pace with the strict- 
ness of preservation, the commitments to prison bear 
faithful testimony. Look at your criminal court records 
for the proof of this. In 1837, the game convictions in 
England and Wales amounted to 2,642; in 1843, they 
were 4,348. During the five years ending 1843 the 
game convictions increased from 6-68 to. 7-58. Is not 
this a fearful picture of the state of ‘society? Can 
words point out more eloquently the evils of the sys- 
tem of game preservation ? 

The administration of the game laws, stains the er- 
mine of the judge. The judges are the justices of the 
peace, composed almost exclusively of the landed propri- 
etors of the country—men who are anything but friendly 
to the transgressor. It is scarcely possible for the ac- 
cused to get off, unless onsome glaring informality in the 
preceedings. His judges are game preservers, the prose- 
cutors either the gamekeepers of the judges or their fac- 
tors or fiscals. It is not singular to see the proprietor of 
the broken game preserve, sitting in judgment on the ac- 
cused. What respect can be paid either to the law or 
iis executors by the public, when such scenes are daily 
enacted? So inveterate are the judges against the 
poacher, that, should he happen to be acquitted on an 
informality, they do not scruple to put into execution 
the statute for shooting without a license. If a person 
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be tried before the same judges for an assault or for 
stealing property belonging to another, a small fine or a 


week’s imprisonment may be awarded, while the per- | 


son who may be driven by the pangs of hunger to take 
a wild beast, is sentenced to a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment with security not to commit the like in time to 
come. Such judgments produce no moral effect on the 
community ;—there is not one that hears the proceed- 
ings but sympathizes with the poacher. They do not 
believe him to have been guilty of any immoral act. 
They cannot, and will not, believe that the taking of the 
wild animals is sinful. Many instances might be 


brought forward to shew the utter disregard paid to the | 


law by the poacher; but let one suffice. Two poachers 
living at a distance of ten miles from the court-house 
at which they were to be tried, alive to the feclings with 
which the judges looked on poaching, started early ; and 
ou their way to the county town, shot a quantity of 
game sufficient to pay the fine imposed upon them. We 
could also point out instances of poachers pawning 
their guns to pay the fines imposed, and next day bor 

rowing others and shooting game to relieve them out of 
pawn. Women too, have been tried and convicted of 
stealing in order to make up their husbands’ fines. As 
a prevention of the transgression, the statute is useless 
while it is fruitful in preparing victims for the treadmill. 
The battue with its slaughter of 2,000 head of game, 
degrades the gentleman into a butchcr—the trade of a 
poacher converts the labourer intoa murderer. A man 
with a a starving family surrounded by game preserves 
will not take much time to decide what he shall do. 
The words of the Creator are in his remembrance, 
“every moving thing that liveth, shail be meat‘for you ; 
even as the green herb have I given you all things,’’— 
the cries of his perishing children are in his ears,—the 
means of making them happy are within his reach; and 
he avails himself of them. He is caught; imprison- 
ment is hisdoom! He enters the jail, mingles with 


hardened villains, comes forth hardened himself; meets, 


the gimekeeper in the midnight fray burning with re- 
venge, and adds murderer to the name of poacher. He 
leaves the prison too with confirmed hatred against the 
owners of the soil, and the midnight glare fearfully tells 
the carrying out of his revenge. 

Such are the curses of the game laws, destroying the 
food, the peace, the morals of the nation. Ilow long 
are they to continue their demon work amongst us ? 


—_—»p—— 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FIRST 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Translated for “ Howitt’s Journal,” 
From LamMantine’s “ Histoire DES GIRONDINS.”’ 


(Continued from p. 219.) 
MADAME DE STAEL AND MONSIEUR DE NARBONNE. 


A woman young, but already influential, lent the 
prestige of her youth, her beauty, her genius, her enthu- 
siasm to the constitutional party. This woman was 
Madame de Stiiel. The daughter of Necker she had 
breathed the air of politicsfrom her birth. The draw- 
ing-room of her mother had been the Cenaculum of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Buffon, d’Alembert, Diderot, Raynal, Bernardin 
de ‘Saint Pierre, Condorcet, had played with this 
child, and kindled her earliest thought. Her cradle 
was the Revolution. Her father’s popularity had kissed 


her lips, and left upon them a thirst for glory which was, 


never to be extinguished. She sought after glory amid 
calumny and death in the very heart of the tempest. 
Her genius was.great, her soul pure, her heart. enthusi- 
astic. A man.in energy, a woman in tenderness, it-was 
necessary, in orderto satisfy her ideal ambition, that 


Or nrennsiginineaiin 


| 
, fate should associate for her in the same career, genius, 
| glory, and love. 
| Nature, education, and fortune, had rendered possi- 
; ble this triple dream of a woman, a philosopher, and a 
‘hero. Born in a Republic, educated in a Court, daugh- 
‘ter of a Prime-Minister, wife of an Ambassador, con- 
nected with the people by birth, with men of letters by 
‘her talent, with the aristocracy by her rank, the three 
|elements of the revolution mingled or struggled within 
her. Her genius was like an antique chorus, where all 
| the mighty voices of the drama drowned themselves in 
|one tempestuous accord. A thinker from inspiration, 
!an orator by her cloquence, a woman in her attractions, 
| her beauty invisible to the crowd, had need of intellect 
| and admiration in the observer to be interpreted. Hers 
| was not the beauty of form and feature, it was a visible 
‘inspiration, a manifest enthusiasm. Attitude, gesture, 
jglance, tone of voice, all obeyed her soul, and minis- 
| tered to her giory. Her black eyes with sparks of fire 
jin their pupils shed through their long lashes as much 
| tenderness as pride. Her glance open yet penetrating, 
j had its serenity as well as its lightning. You felt the 
| splendour of her genius was an echo of her tenderness 
of heart. Thus in all the admiration she excited, there 
was a secret love, and in all this admiration it was alone 
| love that she esteemed. 
| Great events early mature the mind. Ideas and 
| events had crowded themselves into her life; she had 
| had no childhood. At two-and-twenty she united the 
} maturity of thought with the grace and strength of 
youth. She wrote like Rousseau, spoke like Mirabeau. 
Her heart could at the same time contain a great 
thought and a deep sentiment. Like the women of 
Rome, who agitated the republic by the impulses of 
their hearts, or bestowed or withdrew an empire with 
their love, she longed to drown her passion in her po- 
litical aspirations, to elevate by her genius the object 
of her love. Her sex shut her out from all those means 
of direct action, which the rostrum and the army af- 
ford tomen. She must remain invisible amidst the 
events which she directed. To be the veiled fate of 
some great man, act through his hand, become great 
through his career, glorious through his name, this was 
the sole ambition permitted her. She could only be the 
conscience and inspiration of some great politician ; she 
sought out such a man, and her imagination made her 
believe that such a one was found. 

There was at Paris at this time a youug officer of an 
illustrious race, of attractive beauty, and graceful mind. 
Alihough bearing the name of one of the greatest fami- 
lies of the court, a cloud obscured his birth; a too 
royal blood flowed in his veins; his features recalled 
those of Louis XV. This young man was the Count 
Louis de Narbonne. Nursed in sucha cradle, brought 
up in such a court, a courtier by birth, celebrated alone 
for his face, his gaiety, his wit, you could not expect 
from such a man the ardent faith of one ready to em- 
brace a revolution, or the stoic energy which would en- 
able him to advance and direct it. He had only a half- 
faith in liberty. He saw merely in the people a sove- 
reign more exacting and capricious than any other, 
whom to influence and govern required the most pro- 
found skill aud political knowledge. He felt in himself 
suflicient suppleness of character for this part; he dared 
attempt it. Without any strong*conviction on the sub- 
ject, but not without anzbition and courage, the Revolu- 
tion in jhis eyes was merely a drama like the J’ronde, 
where the chief actors wight enlarge their hopes accord- 
ing to the progress.of events, and directs the denofement. 
He was not aware of there being only one actor in revo- 
lutions—and that this.actor ispassion! And passion he 
had none. He stammered words of the revolutionary 
language; he assumed the costume of the age, but was 
not imbued with its spirit. 

Yet this contrast between Narbonne’s position and 
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the part he had to act, this court favourite rushing to 
the people for the service of his country, this aristocra- 
tic elegance clothed with a mask of patriotism, for a 
moment pleased the populace. They were flattered by 
having a grand gentleman among them. It was a proof 
of their power. Narbonne felt himself a king in behold- 
ing his courtiers. He pardoned their want of rank for 
the sake of their complaisance. 

Madame de Stiel was as much interested in M. de 
Narbonne, through her heart as through her mind. Her 
masculine yet tender imagination invested the young 
soldier with all the qualities he might otherwise be de- 
ficient in. He was simply a brave, active, brilliant 
young man. She raised him into a hero and politician. 
He became the living type of her political system. . 

Disdain the court, seize upon the hearts of the peo- 
ple, command the army, intimidate Europe, carry the 
Assembly along with him by his eloquence, save the na- 
tion, and through his popularity alone become the arbi- 
trator between throne and people, reconcile them by a 
constitution at once liberal and monarchical, such was 
the path she laid out for M. de Narbonne and herself. 

She inflamed his ambition by her imagination. He 
believed himself capable of such a destiny, since it was 
she who pointed it out to him. The drama of the Revo- 
lution concentrated itself in their two minds, and for 
some time their conspiracies were the sole politics of Eu- 


rope. 

_ Madame de Stiiel, M. de Narbonne and the Constitu- 
tional party desired war; a partial, not a desperate 
war, which shaking the very foundations of the nation, 
would sweep away the throne and bring about the re- 
public. They succeeded by their influence in re-or- 
ganizing a diplomatic body exclusively devoted to the 
emigrants and to the King. The foreign courts were 
filled with their confidants. M. de Marbois was sent to 
the Diet of Ratisbon, M. Barthélemy into Switzerland, 
M. de Talleyrand to London, M. de Ségur to Berlin. 

(To be continued.) 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—THE DEPOPULATING 
POLICY. 


By Wit11am Howrrr. 


EXTENSION OF THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURING SysTEM, 
BY WHICH MEN ARE WORKED UP INTO MALEFACTORS. 


Tue Metprum Famity. 
(Continued from page 217.) 


MISERABLE yet mechanically Meldrum still trudged 
on duly to his daily work. He performed his ninety 
miles per week: his seventeen hours per day of la- 
labour for his seven shillings—because he had yet 
no other resource; but his mind was busy at work 
during the time that he walked and the time that 
he wielded the flail on means to come at the necessary 
sum more easily. All the old restraints of conscience, 
of respect to law and property, were gone. ‘ What,” 
said he to himself, “‘had God or man done for him? 
Was he not as wretched as he could be? What was pro- 
perty buta means of keeping him out of what he needed ? 
He recognized no God, and, therefore, he could recognize 
no law. There was Popching, and there was theft. 
They were disgraceful—that was the cunning effect of 
cunning maxims fixed onsociety—they were punishable.— 
Could he be worse punished than he was? He wished 
to quit his present enormous labour and find some easier 
way to all he needed. His master prevented him by 
saying that for the rest of the winter he should not again 
need him. He set out homewards on the Saturday night 
without a prospect of a day’s labour for four months to 
come—and he vowed within himself to work no more. 


The world was all before him where to choose, 
Necessity his guide. ; 


| In the course of the following week there was to be 
| held one of those meetings of the peasantry which at one 
time reported in the newspapers made so deep an im- 
pression on the public mind. It was at some eighteen 
miles distance, but Meldrum had nothing else to do, and 
he resolved to be there. 

The day arrived, and Meldrum set out across the 
country to attend this gathering of the rural agitators. It 
was towards the end of November, and the weather was 
as wild and gloomy as Meldrum’s own mind. The meet- 
ing was to be held on a moorland equi-distant from se- 
veral farming villages, and at eight o’clock, so as to allow 
of such as had work arriving after their day’s labour. 
When Meldrum came upon the scene of action it was, 
of course, and had been long, pitch dark. His steps were 
howeverdirected by the light of a fire which flickered on 
the dense mass of vapour in the sky, and was spread on 
it ason the roof of an oven. As he came upon the brow 
of a hill he beheld below him that it proceeded from no 
fire but from a number of torches, which blazed and 
flaredin the wind, and the murmur of manyvoices struck 
upon his ear. This told him that a crowd was already 
collected, and he quickened his steps lest he should be 
too late to witness the whole of the proceedings. 

Drawing near he could perceive a dense crowd of 
people and various groups in its outskirts, who appeared 
all earnestly in discourse, so that he comprehended that 
no public speaking was yet going on. Every moment 
the scene and place assumed a more strange and wild 
aspect. The place was a deep hollow at the bottom of 
the moor where a stream of some size ran across the 
highway, and where the highwayitself became hemmed in 
between dense woods. The spot seemed to have been 
chosen for its lying so as to attract by its lights as little 
notice in the country as possible, and for the advantage 
of a lofty bank running on the side of the road under the 
edge of the wood, from which the speakers could address 
the throng. This throng now amounted to at least five 
or six hundred, and was every minute augmented by 
fresh numbers pouring in on all sides. With some of 
these Meldrum joined the skirts of the crowd, and was 
at once struck with the aspect of wretchedness which 
distinguished it. He had been accustomed to see the 
labouring classes of the country together at wakes, fairs, 
and statutes, but on these occasions they had come with 
good clothes on their backs and money in their pockets, 
and ready for a certain enjoyment of a gaiety, clumsy 
enough but genuine. But such a thing as gaiety in a 
crowd like this would have looked frightful for it would 
have been unnatural. Here were young men with old, 
lean, though weather-beaten faces, and old men, whose 
feeble limbs hardly bore them, though there was a fire 
in their eyes which showed that they had a keen feeling 
of the sufferings whose stress had thus brought out these 
rural toilers to complain of and to consult on their 
wrongs. There were women still more famine-wasted 
and worn, and not a few who bore along with them in 
their arms their infants, though their exhausted bosoms 
gave no means of stilling the cries of these melancholy 
little creatures—pilgrims through a world which re- 
ceived them at its entrance to an uncomprehended mi- 
sery. There was many a huge and burly fellow who, 
well-fed, would have vied with Hercules himself in clear- 
ing out the Augean or any other stable, and there were 
growing lads in whose meagre features you looked in 
vain for the country freshness of former days. Every 
hand was supplied with a good sturdy cudgel, for the 
double purpose of walkingsticks and weapons of defence 
and offence if any danger arose. Their long frocks hid 
many a ragged garment, but poverty sate on every form 
and feature, and the women who had not one common 
over-costume like the men, showed the deplorableness 
of their penury still more. Their garments were thin 
and flimsy cottons, not the good old stuffs and flannel 
and quilted petticoats of their mothers days. The spirit 
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of English neatness seemed to have vanished with their 
better fortunes, and rent stockings pulled on awry, and 
slipshod, and loose and often toeless shoes were every- 
where to be seen. Some of these women sate on the 
damp ground, and endeavoured to rock their babies in 
their arms, while they listened to the relations of the 
troubles of the rest, or screeched out their own amid the 
deafening winds and the smoke of the torches. Meldrum 
could hear everywhere the words, starvation wages, 
Board of Guardians, Union Workhouses, overseers with 
hearts of stone, and being sold up for rent. The murmur 
of the multitude became every moment louder—there 
was one general noise of undistinguishable tongues, amidst 
which the shrill voices of women rose here and there 
above the rest, and finally an impatience displayed itself 
for proceeding to business. 

It was evident that the leaders were in the centre of 
the dense mass where some discussion was going on 
which seemed to excite an eager attention. Voices be- 
gan now to resound here and there, calling out ‘‘ Begin! 
begin! ”’ The shouts became louder andlouder. There 
was a movement of the crowd near the wood-side, and 
presently a man was seen cutting out rude steps in the 
bank, up which he was followed by two or three other 
men, while a number rushed up on either side to this 
elevation where it was more easy of access. 

At this sight a deafening shout was raised by the 
throng, and before it had subsided, a countryman in the 
centre of the group waved his hat tocommand attention. 
This was soon given him. The crowd became as silent 
as the grave, and the countryman addressed them. Be- 
fore he could do this, however, some in the crowd said 
“That’s Button of Scrimton!’’ ‘‘Who’s he?” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Why, Button the shopkeeper. He has made 
what he has by the poor man, and now he is not like a 
many, he is not ashamed to stand by him. ‘“ Bravo But- 
ton! Bravo Button!’ resounded far and wide, and 
ended in a loud hurra! 

The person thus described and thus hailed, was a 
middle-sized man, in dark clothes of a country cut. He 
appeared fifty years of age, somewhat bow-legged, and 
stooping in the shoulders which were broad and strong, 
and his countenance, with the hair combed straight over 
his forehead, had an expression of much homely shrewd- 
ness, and a twinkle in the eye which spoke rather of a 
close and knowing character than of that open frankness 
that you would have expected in aman who came for- 
ward as the advocate of the oppressed. But ~—— 
of Scrimton was a man who had made his way by herd 
plodding and rigid saving. He had a hard hand, a hard 
though just mode of dealing. It was by no professions 
of greater liberality than others that he had won tlie con- 
fidence of the labourers and their families, but it was by 
boldly pronouncing his opinions of their ill-usage, while 
he refused to let them run into his debt. He would di- 
vide and sub-divide to a farthing’s worth and half-far- 
thing’s worth his articles, but would not credit. “It is 
no use,” he would say, ‘‘ pretending to trust you, neigh- 
bours, to-day what I know you cannot pay to-morrow. 
You have just so much a week and no more, and if you 
exceed that you have no means of payingit. 1t’s hard 
enough I confess—but it would be Bae still if I were 
to trust, for it would ruin me and not help you, and you 
might have some one in my place that would use you 
worse.” 

The poor people knew this was only too true, and they 
put confidence in Button the shopkeeper because he 
was ready to assist them any time by his counsels, and 
even in their moments of direst distress or illness would 
do a kindness that shewed all the more in one of his dry 
and adhesive character. They had got him to come for- 
ward on this occasion as their chairman, and he did it 
allthe more readily as he had no aristocratic customers 
to depend upon, no landlord to fear. He lived on his 
own small property. 





The chair which Amos Button was to occupy was no 
other than a large stone which with some difficulty had 
been hoisted upon this bank. Butnow he stood and ad- 
dressed the crowd in ahomely style of oratory. He told 
them that he need not say what had called them to- 
gether there—it was their necessities. He need not de- 
scribe what they were. They all knew them but too 
well. They all felt them tuo keenly, and he could see 
them written but too plainly on their faces. Well, they 
were come there to talk their grievances over, to tell one 
another their own tales of misery, and to consider wheth- 
er there was any way of mending their condition. Be 
fore he stated what he considered the true remedy he 
would first hear what they had to say themselves. 

Onthis hecalled first oneandthen another forward who 
had no doubt been selected during the previous discus- 
sion in the crowd. We need not follow these speakers 
in their details. They were such as sometime ago were 
givenusthroughthenewspapers: but the sight of thespeak- 
ers themselves was the most eloquent. There were men 
and women too who stepped forward, whose haggard and 
half-clad persons raised in the crowd groans andmurmurs 
of astonishment. They described their few shillings a 
week—the vain attempt to purchase with them half- 
cnough to eat, or to clothe themselves with. The men 
spoke of going to work hungry, and working with a ra- 
venous craving and a sickening faintness upon them; 
the women as suffering the same famine at home amid 
their craving children. Their sufferings in winter from 
cold especially at night, having nothing in them and little 
on them, of their children sinking at the breast for utter 
want, and of consumption sweeping off the growing. 

The appearance of the speakers was but too terribly 
corroborative of the truth of their statements, and any 
one standing on that elevation and casting his eyes over 
that crowd, not now less thana thousand in number, 
would have imagined that he saw not an assembly of 
human creatures but of wailing and ghastly apparitions. 
The wind swept the torch-flames over their heads, and 
snatched away the volumes of black smoke, and their 
eyes gleamed with the glazy keenness of famine, as their 
faces were all fixed on the speaker at the moment. 

As Meldrum had listened to the different speeches and 
seen the different speakers, each stamped with the un- 
mistakeable characters of want and despair—he had 
pressed nearer, and ever nearer, and at once he sprung 
upon the rude steps cut by the labourer’s spade in the 
bank, and presented himself to the crowd. Nobody 
knew him, and the chairman was about to speak to him, 
probably to tell him that some one else was before him, 
but a single glance at Meldrum seemed to take from him 
the power of utterance. He gazed at him in evident 
wonder and curiosity, and the crowd by a universal 
movement seemed to partake of the feeling. Meldrum’s 
features bore traces of the intense mental suffering he 
had lately undergone. His old drab suit which had 
figured at many a Methodist Class meeting, unhidden by 
the labourer’s frock, marked him out conspicuously from 
those about him, but still more the dark fire that 
burned in his deep-set eyes, and the strong enthusiasm 
which was visible in every feature. He had felt as he 
had listened ali his passion for public speaking come 
upon him. There was a load of wrong and indignation 
that he was on fire to fling off over the unhappy multi- 
tude. It seemed to him that nothing but the language 
of a soul so wrung and tortured as his was could reach 
theroot of the woe that the labouring population was en- 
during, and rouse them to some action that should strike 
terror into their oppressors. 

‘* Neighbours and Fellow Sufferers !’’ he cried— 

‘Who are you?’’ resounded at once from a stentorian 
voice in the crowd. 

‘“Whoam I?—A stranger to you, but not a stranger 
to the evils that you endure. WhoamI? That matters 
not. What I am—thatI will tell you. I am a man who 
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began life with the resolve to honour God and the King, fore you, and the world cares nothing for you, and yet al 
to live honestly by my labour, and die with the consci- you would tell the world once more the hopeless tale! | @ 

| ousness of having not only helped myself but my neigh-| My friends, it is time to act. It is time to speak in | -g¢ 

| dour wherever I could.” the only language that the hard-hearted oppressor will | ia 
* Bravo, old boy! go on!’ shouted the same stento- listen to. You have addressed yourselves to his com- om 

rian voice, and a clamour of applause followed from all | passion. He has none. You must now address that er 
sides. | feeling which he has—his fear! Tillers of the soil! you st 
“But”? added Meldrum, “ what man can live honest- | live in a land of plenty, why not eat? Men possessed 1\ gf 

ly in this country?” (‘*Hear' hear. True! true!’’) | of arms and hands, why not make yourselves respected ? i ds 

“* What man—I mean a working man, can live at all? ” | Behold around you, and around you from sea to sea, tl 
(“‘Hear, hear!) | stand the halls of the oppressor, and the ample ricks of x 

** Never did a man labour more hardly than I have la- | the farmer, and the cattle and the sheep of ten thousand c 
boured—but like a thousand others of our class I have | pastures. Why, then, languish ? Why, then, die? Up p 
been expelled from my daily labour—my house pulled | and kill, and eat, and, if need be, fling fire into the h 

| down—my family scattered to the winds—my wife thrust | stores and the houses of the oppressor, and strike into ir 
| into her grave—myself flung an outcast into the unfeeling | his soul the terror which is more availing than any sup- re 

|| world.” (Murmurs, groans, and indignation in the crowd. | plication.” ; n 
A woman’s voice, ‘‘ Poor man, he’s gone through Jordan! (Here there was extraordinary confusion. Groans 0 
like the rest of us.*’) ; i | and cries of “ No—no!—off with him! He is an in- " e 

“But, my friends,” continued Mcldrtm, growing cendiary! He is a spy !”’) tl 
visibly excited; ‘‘ What boots it to come hither tocom-| ‘* Spy !—incendiary!”” exclaimed Meldrum; “Tam a 
plain? Why come hither to tell our gricfs and our) a man, and not a stenec. Iam torn with the pincers | n 
oppressions 'to the woods and the wastes? They must | of cruelty, cut to the quick by the knives of the unfeel- | in 

| be told on the hills and the house-tops. They must be ing. I know that they will tell you that this conductis | n 
published in the town streets and the market ‘places, odious; but is not their conduct odious? Is it more | a 
before the rich and the mighty.”” (Immense sensation, | criminal to seize food, and expel your-oppressors from n 
and clamoreus outcries.) ‘ We must make our miseries | the earth by fire, than it is for them to deprive you of 
felt as well as heard of. You have met before and to!d | food and expel you from the earth by famine? Away ‘ 
one another your sufferings as if you did not know them | with names! Away with cant’! Be men, and you 0 
well enough without. As if they did not sit in your) shall flourish—be ‘slaves, and perish; as ye will by b 
hearts like devils, and twine about your vitals like piecemeal! Waste into the ground as a-snow wreath t! 

|| snakes, and sting you in the cries of your children, in | wastes ——” c 

|| their fevers and their deaths like scorpions. They are| But at this point of Meldrum’s desperate harangue it 
stamped into your frames with the mallets of cruelty. | there was a simultaneous movement of many persons d 

' | They are trodden into your sides by the hecls of therich | towards the platform, if soit can be called, the platform c 
and the well-fed. What boots it, then, to complain? | of nature’s own raising ; and a‘person shouted into Mel- t 
What good does it do to mect?”’ | dvum’s ear— “Off! plunge into the wood, or you are s 

“What good?” screamed a shrill voice from the} lost! Plunge into the wood! ‘The police are upon r 
crowd; “it gets into the newspapers; it gets to the | you—off!” t 
ears of the members of parliament, and of everybody.” | But Meldrum stood firm, and turning his head, said, s 

Meldrum paused a moment at this remark, and folded | to the person who gave this advice—‘No, I am no t 

‘| his arms with a look of ineffable sarcasm, as he slowly, | coward! let them come—let them do their worst !” 

i and in a deep voice repeated—“ It gets into the news-! “Off man! I tell You, off! Save yourself for the 

| papers—to the ears of members of Parliament, to those | future—you are such as are wanted ;”’ and with this he 

j, of everybody! And what better are you for that?! gave him a push towards the wood. Whether the flat- 

|| What has this done for you? Ofthe newspapers it has tery which this last sentence contained had its effect, 

probably sold some additional quires—it has made! we know not, but the next moment Meldrum and his 

| anine day’s wonder to the reader, and it has passed. | unknown adviser were plunging through the thickets of 

i What then? Has it brought youa tittle of alleviation? | the wood with the desperation-of men who flee for their } 
; || Has it brought you an additional loaf? If it has, let | lives. ° y 

‘| me'see it. Hasit induced one farmer or one gentleman to! Meantime the police, who ‘had ‘attended in ‘great s 
raise your wages:a single shilling a-week, or drop your | numbers disguised in labourers’ frocks, had drawn | " 

i rents a single shilling a-year? If so, let me hear it. their truncheons, and pushed vigorously up the I 
; | Has it induced a single member of Parliament to advo- bank towards the place where Meldrum had been } 
; ; @ate your cause?” | standing, but, before they could reach it, he had dis- ‘ 
H | ** Yes—several,”’ ‘cried a voice. |appeared. There was a cry of “Seize ‘him! pursue é 
i “Well, ‘several; ‘and what result? A ‘nine day’s|him! make sure of the incendiary!” and at this mo- 1 

| wonder in Parliament, and a Parliamentary result—just | ment one of the police fired a pistol into the air, and at + ] 

| nothing. Has the voice of an isolated man of feeling | the same instant -a bugle sounded in ‘the wood near, t 

‘ | in the house carried it to the ears of anybody out of | and a troop of cavalry which had been stationed in am- 1 
¢ the house—excited anybody to regard your sufferings | bush galloped forth, and charged on the crowd. 1 
E any the more?” At this sight there was a wild shrieking and alarm, ‘ 

Here there was again a violent sensation and conver- | and the multitude began to fly across the waste. In an 1 

| sation in the crowd, and ‘many voices crying—‘‘ No, | instant every torch was extinguished, and the pitch { 

| mo—it is only too true. The man speaks truth !”’ | darkness which ensued, the shricks of flying women and 1 

“You still suffer, ‘and suffer unheeded. The Press, | children, the curses of enraged ‘men, and the ‘swearing } 
the Parliament, ‘the Ministers, the Queen, all the wealthy | of the rural soldiery, produced a eonfusion-and,a-scene . 
aristocracy whose lands you till, and whose tables you | of terror inconceivable. The terror, however, was morc 

@ | supply with luxuries; all the wealthyfarmers throughout | in the sound than in the reality, for the Egyptian dark- 

| the United Kingdom—everybody knows your miseries, | ness, and some tremendous stones from ‘the hands of the ‘ 

4 | and cares nothing for them. You are cared foras much | most determined of ‘the labourer crew, caused ‘the ‘ 
as the rocks, and the sands of the land you live in. You! captain of cavalry to cry a halt, and allow the people to { 
are-cared for less than ‘the cattle, because they cannot take themselves off, which they did in a wonderfully | 3 

|| sell and eat'you. You toil, and are not paid; you pine, | quick time through the-darkness. | 4 

| and perish, and ‘see your wives and children perish sat | Meanwhile Meldrum and his unknown ‘companion, | 
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| fore he was known in Naples.. Hofer was an innkeeper, 


after pausing a moment to listen to the shrieks and 
clamour, the gallopping of the horse, and the ominous 
sound of the pistol and theanswering bugle, perceiving the 
hubbub to subside, threaded their way as best they 
might through the intricacy of the wood. This was no 
easy matter, for the underwood was thick, and at every 
step some briar tore their hands or their clothes, some 
stump caused them to stumble, or some stray bough 
lashed them in their faces. To Meldrum, however, 
this was little compared with the remorseful anguish 
which was torturing his mind. He felt as if he had 
called on the people to rush into the very heart of 
peril, and then fied like a coward. It was not that he 
had excited them to fire, kill, and eat, for these things, 
in his now misguided and exasperated state of mind, he 
regarded as perfectly justified, and, in fact, as the only 
means of compelling attention to the dreadful condition 
of the people. But the idea of recommending this, and 
exposing others to its consequences; for, besides his, 
there was no language used which could expose the 
assembly to the vengeance of the laws, and at the same 
moment flying himself, or rather skulking away, was 
intolerable. It was in vain that he called to his aid his 
new creed of infidelity; that he said to himself, “‘ We 
are all mere worms, moving pillars of mud; it matters 
not, we shall writhe out our little portion of torment, 
and be gone.”’ It was in vain that he asked himself 
“of what consequence it was whether he had acted well 
or ill, creditably or shamefully ; that the fact conld not 
be known over many mites, or remembered many days; 
that a man like him was lost in the obscurity of the 
crowd ; and when he slept in his grave, it was of no 
importance what had happened to him in his uneasy 
dream of existence.” Over all this sophistry of self- 
contempt, through all this logic of annihilation, rose 
that still small voice of God which cares nothing for 
systems of belief or unbelief, but fixed in the eternal 
roots of the heart, as in the magnificent machinery of 
the universe, asserts our immortality in spite of our- 
selves, and maintains the indestructible reality of virtue, 
truth, and honour. 
(To be continued.) 


Brana Were 
ALBERT THE ARTIZAN: 
One of the French Provisionat Government. 
By Goopwyn Barmpy. 


Nor the least significant and eloquent of the facts 
which have lately taken place in France, is the fact that 
Albert, an artizan, is one of its Provisional Government. 
The working classes, the Jews of political economy, have 
been doomed from Egypt to England to a dire bondage. 


ja public political banquet. 
| Lyons, found him therefore a political martyr; and 
| hailed him fondly as such. 





Ever have they been expected to make bricks without 
straw, to be convenient against all contradictory circum- 
stances, to perform dulies where they had no rights, to 
be governed when they had no share in the Government. 
Free France is, however, frank about this matter. In 
the eternal thirty hours of February, she brusquely 
broke down the barriers of olympiads, Iustrums, and 
hejirahs, and even to our shame be it said, of eighteen 
centuries of Christian Chronology, in which we have 
been criminal in this respect. Albert, the artizan, by 
the sovereign voice of the people in revolution assem- 
bled, has arisen as one of the government of France, 
has been a¢claimed,—for that is the consecrated word 
of insurrectionary election—one of the governed become 
government. 

Albert is a son of Lyons. There he was born, brought 
up, and has mostly resided. By employment he was 
Simply a mechanic, a working modeller. Not the less 
for that! Burns burnt the stubble, before he flamed forth 
in song. Massanicllo was a fisherman, made up mostly 
of maccaroni, and by no means of jellies and ices, be- 


before his name ran like a thrill through the Tyrol. Not 
the less that Albert is an artizan! The hut with all its 
holes of disadvantage has produced more heroes than 
the hall. Ever the Cot may match against the Castle 
for prophet, poet, saint, or sage. Never need the Cot- 
tage fear comparison with the Court, nor the hovel of 
the hamlet with the pa'ace of the prince. Not the less 
that Albert was an artizan. Every one should be an ap- 
prentice before he is a journeyman, and a journeyman 
before he is a master. 

In his education Albert had probably some advan- 
tages above those of his brother artizans. Certainly his 
intellectual development was superior to that of those in 
the midst of whom he dwelt. Moral himself, his expe- 
rience among his fellow workmen showed him the ne- 
cessity for their moralization. To moralize them, he 
found, he must make them think. He could discover 
no true way to the heart but by the road of the intellect. 
In this intellectualizing he entered without intending it, 
the province of politics. There he found how much of 
the demoralization of the people was the consequence, 
direct or indirect, of class legislation—how terrible tax- 
ation caused morbid misery,—how that morbid melan- 
choly misery fled to venal vice asa rascal refuge,—and 
how that vice consequented crime. He determined 
then to war with that class legislation which was one of 
the chief causes of the demoralization of the people. 
By the hard work of his hands, he saved sufficient to 
start, and ultimately to establish, a publication, which 
appeared under the modest title of La Glancuse, or 
The Gleaner, but which was in truth mostly an original 
political periodical. This journal was published in his 
natal town of Lyons, and became locally, especially po- 
pular. Its politics were frankly republican; from the 
first, it proclaimed without hesitation the wants and the 
rights of the working population, and it exercised a con- 
siderable influence over the labouring classes. Its arti- 
zan-editor, however, was several times under process 
for his publication. Just previous to the breaking out 
of the insurrection in Lyons, in the year 1833, he was 
condemned for this cause, with the harsh sentence of 
fifteen months imprisonment, and a fine of 5,000 francs. 
His sin here had been not only his journal, but his hav- 
ing assembled all the members of his party together, at 
The celebrated outbreak at 


He was then the chief of a 
section of the Society of the Rights of Man, and neces- 
sarily took a considerable part in that terrible struggle 
in which so much generous and unfortunate blood was 
shed. It was he who then caused the workmen in in- 
surrection to adopt for their banners that determined de- 
vice, that terrible formula which starved stomachs and 
hungry hearts can alone justify :—‘“‘ To live by working 
or to die by fighting :’”’—‘‘ To exist by labour, or to pe- 
rish in combat.’’ This device of his formed the ground 
of an act of accusation against him after the insurrec- 
tion was subdued. He was also implicated in the pro- 
cess of April, but was honourably acquitted. 

More lately we find him in Paris. After the Parisian 
émeute in 1840, of which the writer was an eye-wit- 
ness, he founded his second publication, under the name 
of L’ Atelier, or the Workshop. This periodical, some 
numbers of which are now before me, appears marked 
by considerable intelligence, more fact than is common 
among working-class political writers, a calm consider- 
ative tone, and a prominent moral aim. Its editors, or 
contributors as we should call them, seem clearly con- 
vinced, that no political change can be permanent with- 
out a new industrial organization, that no governmental 
modification can be successful without a reformation of 
our present socictary state. They write not only against 
class legislation, and its monstrous anomalies, but also 
against competition and its awful incoherency. They 
write not alone for universal suffrage, and ‘political en- 
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franchisement, but likewise for universal association and 
industrial organization. 

We next meet Albert at the patriotic banquets before 
the late revolution. We then behold him hailed as one 
of the Provisional Government of the French Republic. 
After the consummation of that grand event, we now 
see him as Vice-President of the Governmental Commis- 
sion for the Organization of National Employment for 
the Labouring Classes in France. No longer now is it, 
to live by working or to die by fighting, the question 
now is how to organize industry? It is indeed a great 
question. That which he has been theorizing upon, 
may now be tested by practice. At the head of the com- 
mission, of which he is the Vice-President, presides 
Louis Blanc, the author of a remarkable book, on the 
organization of work, in which he simplified and popu- 
larized the progressive theories on that subject. The 
commission of industry has also just appointed J. B. 
Krantz as its agent for the creation of an industrial 
army, with which to wage a truly glorious war of re- 
clamation with the uncultivated lands of France. Let 
us hope that this example, so calculated to prevent 
anarchy, and to effectively and conservatively elevate 
the masses, will not be lost upon England, but that the 
Government will consider plans and enter into arrange- 
ments for the location of the poor upon the waste lands, 
of which 15,000,000 acres, are yet unreclaimed in the 
British Isles. 

I saw Albert, at the Commission for Industrial Organ- 
ization, sitting at the Luxembourg. He is a bearded 
inan, rather above the middle height, with a sedate air, 
and somewhat sombre and pensive look. As Louis Blanc 
became impassioned in his address, his eye, however, 
brightened up, and you saw that there was fire latent 
there. When we first went to see Elihu Burritt, one 
hoped to have met a burley brawny blacksmith, with a 
velveteen waistcoat, and was for a moment disappointed 
to find a gentleman with a black satin neck tie, so with 
Albert. He looked straightened in his cloth coat, and 
would have appeared to more advantage, en blouse. In 
that brightening eye, however, there was that which re- 
deemed all else, which vindicated the man in spite of 
the tailor, and proclaimed the patriot. It is no little 
thing that Albert the artizan—has arisen one of the Go- 
vernment of France. It is a significant sign, that at 
length work will get its wage. It is a tacit token to 
toil that it shall no more be trodden on. He is there a 
type, that the revolution is not only governmental but 
industrial ; but that it is a progress of the working 
classes, by them, and through them, and for them. 

Paris, Mars, 1848. 

—p—— 


BERLIN. 


We look, indeed, about for some particular advan- 
tage to recommend the choice of Berlin. We wonder 
whence come all the articles of life, vegetables, fruit, 
and meat, to support three hundred thousand people. 
Not a single feature renders -it attractive. Besides its 
location in this wide sandy wilderness, it is built on so 
dead a level that they have never been able to this hour 
to drain it: but before every house, in the very best 
parts of it, ay, in the immediate vicinity of the palace 
itself, lies a stinking festering kennel, rank with bubbles 
of a putrid effervescence. 

In the portico of the Museum, opposite to the palace, 
we observed Cornelius at work, adorning it with fresco 
paintings; and we could not but regard it as a curious 
inversion of things, that the worthy king should have 
begun to embellish his city with splendid public fres- 
coes, before he had drained off this wholesale sink from 
his own door and those of his subjects. A fine fresco 
on a wall above you, and a rank sink fuming under 
your nostrils as you stop to observe it, is a somewhat 


But let us look at Berlin as a whole, and that whole 
isa fine one. It strikes you, as you traverse it for the 
first time, as the fitting capital of a kingdom so power- 
ful ; and when you arrive in the neighbourhood of the 
palace, you have rarely had a finer scene before you. 
Here, standing in what is called the Schloss Freiheit, or 
Liberty of the Castle, that is, a fine ample square, before 
the palace, you have one of the finest spectacles before 
you of any city of Europe. On your right hand one 
great facade of the palace, which is an immense square 
building including two courts, the front, in fact, looking 
towards an old water-mill. The palace can boast no great 
charms of architecture, but is impressive, from its ex- 
tent and loftiness. This facade is vast and stately. 
Behind you is a modern church; on your right hand, 
on the other side of the square, the Museum, a fine 
Grecian building with a noble portico ruming the 
whole length of the front, and which Cornelius has 
embellished with frescoes. In the centre of the square 
plays a splendid fountain, and before the Museum 
stands a gigantic vase of syenite, or red granite, beau- 
tifully polished. 

Standing thus in this superb square, before you 
stretches in a direct line the magnificent street called 
Unter-den-Linden, or Under-the-Limes. This street is 
at least half-a-mile in length; of great width, and pre- 
senting, right and left, the most beautiful buildings 
which the city contains: and at the far end, over a rich 
grove of lime trees which run up the middle of the 
farther half of the street, is the figure of Victory in her 
car, drawn by four horses abreast, and seeming to be 
advancing through the air into a city worthy to receive 
her. On each corner of the front of the Museum, on 
your right hand, is a figure of a rearing horse held by a 
man, and a fanciful eye might imagine that their excite- 
ment arose also from observing the approach of Victory. 

If you advance, the first building on your right hand 
is the Zeug-Haus, or Arsenal. This is much lauded by 
the knowing ones of Berlin as a perfect piece of archi- 
tecture. It strikes me as too low for its extent, and the 
heaps of sculptured trophies piled on its top as too pon- 
derous for the height. Then comes the Sing Academie, 
the Guard-house, the University, and on the opposite 
side, several palaces, the theatre, and public library. 
On each side of the guard-house stands a marble sta- 
tue; one is that of General Biilow, the other of Gen- 
eral Scharnhorst. Nearly opposite stands a very fine 
bronze statue of Bliicher, as if in the act of uttering 
his favourite command, “ Forwarts, Kinder, forwirts!”’ 
“Forwards, Children, forwards!’ The pedestal is 
richly embellished with bas-relievos of different battles. 
As you advance under the lime grove, the houses on 
each side of the street assume a more private character, 
with various shops interspersed; and as you issue forth 
at the far end, you are equally surprised at the chaste 
nobility of the Brandenburg Thor, after the model of the 
Propyleum at Athens, with the car of Victory upon it ; 
and at the lowness and meanness of the houses around. 
Old Jahn the philosopher, when master of the school of 
gymnastics here, was wont, during the war, to ask his 
boys, as he took them a walk through this gate, what 
they were thinking of; and if they replied “ nothing 
particular,” he gave them a box on the ear, and told 
them they ought to be thinking that the French had 
carried the car of Victory away to Paris, and praying 
to see it back again. It might not be amiss if some 
second Jahn were to set his boys praying to have some 
more accordant houses raised in connexion with this 
fine gate, and at the same time a great nuisance re- 
moved from the outside of it. This gate leads into the 
Thiergarten, a fine park, full of woodland walks; but 
by the city gate stand quantities of the most wretched 
Stellwagen, each calculated to hold twenty persons, and 
yet many of them furnished only with one horse, and 





odd conjunction of things. 


such ahorse! The Germans are, generally, very kind 
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to their horses; but the hacks of Berlin present a me- 
lancholy exception. Nowhere, not even in our beloved 
city of London, are such lamentable specimens of living 
misery and oppression to be seen in the public vehicles. 

As we diverge from this magnificent street, Unter- 
den-Linden, we soon perceive that it has concentra- 
ted into itself almost all that is fine inthe city. The 
old town, which comes up very near to the other side 
of the palace, is in comparison mean, close, and dingy. 
The new extends in enormous lengths of white and 
monotonous streets. We are glad to return to Unter- 
den-Linden, with its open and gracious presence. Here 
lie abundant treasures for the inspection of the curious. 
The Palace contains many excellent paintings ; histori- 
cal and antiquarian objects, and elegant works of 
manual art. The Museum has its various and noble 
halls of sculpture, painting, minerals, coins, books, and 
engravings. The Gallery of paintings presents nothing 
like the gems of Dresden, yet many fine productions of 
the great masters, and is curious for its ample collection 
of pictures of the Byzantine and old German schools. 
Convents and churches have here yielded up their an- 
cient treasures ; and Professor Waagen, well known for 
his work on art in England, has arranged these so as to 
afford to the spectator a clear idea of the progress of 
painting in these schools. The theatres, Italian and 
German operas, are all well conducted. The stranger 
who can procure admittance to the meetings of the 
Sing Verein, held in the Sing Academie, a_ lovely 
building presented to them by the king, will find up- 
wards of two hundred of the most respectable young 
people of the city, there singing the finest pieces of the 
great masters in a noble style, under the direction of the 
royal Capel-meister. There is not a more beautiful 
sight nor a more delightful recreation to be enjoyed in 
Germany. 

The architecture of Berlin owes its noblest features 
to the royal Bau-meister Schinkel. ‘The people of Ber- 
lin claim for him even a higher rank than for Von 
Klenze of Munich; but, without awarding this. we 
must allow him great merit, and in nothing more than 
in his improvements introduced into buildings of brick. 
There is a church built by him of brick, and also a 
large building facing the Sprey, near the Hotel de Russie. 
In these he has introduced friezes, bass-relievos, cor- 
bel figures, ornamental window jambs, door-heads, eic., 
of brick; an original idea, and shewing what elegance 
and variety may now be introduced into buildings of this 
material. - These are modelled in clay, or may be made 
in moulds, and then burnt with the rest of the bricks. 
Thus the most delicate tracery, leaves, flowers, fruit, 
living figures, anything which can be hewn in stone, may 
be also modelled in clay, and burnt, for ornamental ar- 
chitecture, and retains a cleanliness and sharpness 
equal to stone or metal. 

Berlin has its public gardens, and its popular music 
and dances, as well as any other German city; but 
they who do not care to visit these will find pleasure in 
walking as far as the Kreuzberg, a little eminence, a 
novelty here, at a little distance from the city, on which 
is erected a Gothic cross or monument of metal, in 
memory of those who died in the war; and figures of 
the chief leaders in it occupy niches, and the names of 
all the great battles in which the Prussians were en- 
gaged on the different sides. Charlottenburg, a few 
miles from Berlin, is also not only a charming palace in 
extensive and pleasant gardens, but of great interest 
from the reposing statue of the amiable Queen Louise, 
by Rauch, which is in a little temple in the garden. 

But Potzdam is the great paradise of this neighbour- 
hood, as we may be allowed to call it, for though 
nearly twenty English miles distant, a railway conveys 
you there in forty minutes. Here the scene is changed ! 
Here, instead of sand and monotony, you have hills, 
water, woods, everything which is attractive in nature. 





city on the plain, backed by these beautiful hills, with 
every possible variety of site for villas and pleasure 
gardens. What woods and hills, and the beautiful river 
Havell spreading itself broad and winding, like a suc- 
cession of fine lakes. Why wasnot Berlin placed where 
Potzdam is? Possibly the Havell, broad as it looks, 
may not be so navigable as the Sprey, and there may 
lie the secret, or what a capital would it be here! 

Frederick the Great, however, duly appreciated the 
beauty of this neighbourhood. Here he delighted to 
retire. Steam has now converted Potzdam into a sub- 
urb of Berlin, and pours on all holidays its thousands 
into it, without which Potzdam were a retirement and a 
solitude still, for grass grows in its streets. But who 
cares for Potzdam itself, as it lies in its hollow, with its 
great old palace, and great old public buildings and 
barracks, and avenues of great trees, except that its old 
church contains the tomb of Frederick the Great, on 
which Napoleon heaped the incense of his praise, and 
from which he stole the old warrior’s sword. But the 
hills on the Havell, and the views of the Iavell from 
them, the rich meadows, the wild forest scenes—these 
are what justify Frederick’s fondness for this spot, and 
who can enough enjoy them? That Frederick enjoyed 
them, the palaces which he has scattered through them 
with an extraordinary prodigality, sufliciently testify ; 
the palace in Potzdam, the palace of Sans Souci, the 
Marble Palace, the New Palace. That the present race en- 
joy them, various lovely villas, as the Charlottenhof, 
Griinecke, and others shew. That the last king enjoyed 
them, the Pfauen-Insel isa charming proof. If any 
one wishes to find the lost fairyland, he must. steer his 
course along the Havell, through a wilderness of pine 
woods to the Pfauen-Insel, and there he will acknow- 
ledge that he has discovered it. Around amid _ hills 
shaggy with forests the Havell pours its deep and dark 
waters like an inland sea. The world is shut out by the 
bosky shores and deep pine woods of unknown regions, 
and in the embracing flood lies the most delicious re- 
gion which a poet’s fancy could conjure up, or which 
nature and art, in mutual labour, can construct from the 
ordinary materials of this earth. 

But Sans Souci is the great attraction of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is a mere villa perched on a hill just 
above Potzdam, and surrounded by the most lovely 
views over the meadows and wild woody banks of the 
Havell. The hill on which it stands is crowned with 
gardens in successive terraces. As you approach 
through the fine meadows and beneath a noble avenue 
of trees, broad flights of steps, ascending from terrace 
to terrace up to the house, and the lower part of the 
house half concealed from view by the swell of the hill, 
give a very singular appearance to the whole. It seems 
as if the house was surrounded by a piazza, and those 
flights of steps ascended to the top, instead of to the 
bottom of the building. As we ascended these long 
flights of steps, successive terraces of the garden 
shewed themselves right and left, with their vines and 
fig-trees loaded with fruit, and with quantities of golden 
gourds, each perfectly round, large enough to fill a 
wheelbarrow, lying about; and flowers, in richest au- 
tumnal hues, glowed around. Arrived on the summit, 
nothing can be conceived more delicious. The fine 
views over the lovely country; the gardens all below 
you; the space before the palace full of beds of gayest 
flowers, and orange trees standing everywhere in blos- 
som, diffusing through the whole air their delicious 
aroma. Trees of splendid growth added their beauty 
to the spot; the mill of the sturdy old miller shewing 
itself amongst them ; and from a circular colonnade, on 
the other side of the house, a brownish, wildish, burnt- 
up sort of a country, with windmills, and an artificial 
ruin of a Grecian temple on a woody hill opposite, con- 
structed with better effect than such things generally 
are, presented a fit landscape for an old painter. 

Every part of this place abounds with recollections of 


























the victorious Sid Friz. At each end of the garden, in 
a green plot, are the graves of his horse and dogs, eleven 
in number, he having ordered himself to be laid there 
to complete the dozen; an order not complied with, 
In the house remain many memorials of him; amongst 
them the clock, which stopped exactly as he died, 
and his library, in which his own works are conspi- 
cuous. 

The wall of the room occupied here by Voltaire is 
painted all over monkeys and parrots. They tell you 
that Frederick, being desirous to have a portrait of the 
ugly old Frenchman, to which he would not consent, 
the king employed a painter to observe him by stealth 
from the next room whenever the door was opened, 
which Voltaire becoming aware of, clapped a screen 
before his table; and Frederick, to mortify him, caused 
the whole of the walls of his room, the first opportu- 
nity, to be thus adorned with monkeys and parrots, as 
indicative of his person and loquacity. Poor Frederick 
paid dearly in his lifetime, in annoyance, for his pro- 
pensity to French philosophy; and his country paid 
still more so for it after his death. The infidelity which 
he had introduced grew to such a pitch that it totally 
demoralized and effeminated the nation. The nobles, 
who filled all offices in state and army, became sensual, 
debauched, worthless, because they had abandoned the 
principles and prospects of Christianity, and had no 
higher objects than to live most voluptuously their day. 
The inundation of the French therefore, even while 
they were still boasting of the fame of Frederick, and 
vainly still calling themselves the invincible heirs of his 
tactics, swept them away like smoke before a wind. 
The great nation, which had been created by his arms, 
was thus ruined by his principles; and it was only by 
the most severe chastisement of Providence, that wor- 
thier notions and restoration were acquired together. 

In the Queen’s room we observed garlands hanging 
in honour of the birthdays of herself and of the King, 
which had been brought in by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘hese are amongst those simple testimonies 
of popular affection which are so often to be seen in 
Germany. And spite of the fact that the king has not 
better kept his promise made at his Huldigung than the 
other sovereigns of Germany did theirs, made at the 
grateful moment of peace achieved by the aid of their 
subjects, to give their people a constitution ; yet he has 
done so much for the improvement of their laws and 
social condition, and leads with his amiable wife so 
simple and open-hearted a life amongst them, that no 
monarch can be more highly honoured or sincerely be- 
loved. As Prussia, moreover, has now acquired a solid 
and powerful expanse of empire, he has adopted the 
true course of political sagacity, and determined to ele- 
vate his people by intelligence, and render his reign il- 
lustrious through science and art. He has, therefore, 
called around him many of the ablest menof Germany: 
Schelling and Cornelius from Munich; the brothers 
Grimm, the celebrated collectors of the ‘‘ Kinder und 
Haus Marchen,’’ who were expelled from his dominions, 
with five other independent professors, by the tyrant 
Ernest of Hanover; Humboldt, Savigny, Waagen, 
Baumer, Stahl, Ritter, Riickert the poet and orientalist ; 
the Tiecks, the poet and sculptor; Rauch the sculptor ; 
Schinkel the architect,—stand amongst a host of other 
brilliant names* Arts as well as arms are in the as- 
cendant in Berlin, It possesses the most numeronsly 
attended university in Germany, so that it is difficult to 
say whether its military or literary character is the 
most prominent. On Tieck the poet the monarch has 
bestowed a pension, on condition that he spends three 
months in the year with him; and we had the pleasure 
of visiting the oldest veteran of German literature,— 





* Since then the king has disappointed the hopes of his peo- 
ple, and become one of the most rigid coercers of the freedom 
of the press, and persecutors of literary men. 
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this man of many volumes of legend, romance, and 


novel,—in his pleasant house just below the palace of 
Sans Souci, given him for his use by the king. 

There are one or two other peculiarities attributed to the 
North Germans, and particularly the people of Berlin, 
which should not be quite passed without notice. They 
are of mixed origin—Germans, Sclavonians, Poles, 
French, and Jews; and the South Germans will not 
allow them the name of true Germans, they say they 
are Prussians. They are also charged with a greater 
degree of stiffaess and coldness of manner than the 
South Germans, We could observe nothing of the sort 
amongst the educated classes. In no part of Germany 
did we meet with more polite yet friendly people; no- 
where did we receive more cordial kindness, 

The porters of Berlin are a peculiar race, celebrated 
all over Germany. They are called Eckensteher, or 
Corner-standers, from their habit of collecting in groups 
at public corners. They have a badge on the arm, and 
are readily known by their original humour, They 
bandy sharp words in their peculiar dialect with great 
effect, They are a most un-German sort, of fellows— 
the Irish of Berlin. They have a deal of sly cunning 
and drollery; a dry manner; will have the last word ; 
and are sure to turn the laugh against their antagonists, 
be they high or low, educated or uneducated. They 
carry a bottle of what they call Kimmel, a strong 
aniseed cordial, of which they are pretty often sipping. 
They are always ragged, fond of drink,’and ready with 
their repartee. Nante Strumpf, the Sam Weller of 
Berlin, has been made the representative of this class ; 
and his appearance before the police to lodge a com- 
plaint of injuries in a scuffle, has set every stage of 
Germany in aroay. Nante Strumpf’s Posthumous Pa- 
pers, chiefly satirical remarks on the manners, public 
buildings, etc., of Berlin, are still publishing in num- 
bers, and really contain much wit.-—-Fream Howitt’s So- 
cial Life of Germany. 

—>—- 


BEATA, 


By Epwarp Youn. 


I wi1x tell you of a lady, 
She has land, and she has gold, 
And her purse is always ready 
To assist the poor and old; 
‘*Not as alms, I bid you take it, 
Your’s it is, by Law Divine, 
And God's Law—we may not break it— 
Older is, than mine and thine.” 


Beateth ever light heart lighter 
When her step is at the gate; 
Beameth ever bright eye brighter 

At the falling of her feet ; 

‘Cheer the drooping heart of sadness, 
Succour the distressed and needy, 
Turn their sighs to songs of gladness,” 

Are the maxims of this lady. 


By the rich she is not courted ; 
Fashion, blazing like a sun, 
Turns in scorn from rooms deserted 
By the world it shines upon. | 
Rank, and Pride that goeth stately, i 
Cannot condescend to know, HI 
Yet can pity—pity greatly— i 
Tastes that stoop so very low. 1 
Would you emulate this lady, ! 
Sister, keep no hoarded gold; |] 
Let your purse be always ready {| 
To assist the poor and old. | 
Not as alms to bid them take it, — 
Their’s it is, by Law Divine, \| 
And God’s Law—we may not break it, 
Older is, than mine and thine. i 
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CRINGING ROYALTIES. BEWARE OF TREACHERY. 

Wuen tlie tiger crouches it means to spring. When royalty 
which has been as insensible as a rock, and as deaf as a post to 
any just demand of freedom on the part of its subjects, cringes 
to the earth in the moment of popular outbreak, and licks the 
dust from the feet of the formerly despised people, we may as- 
sure ourselves that it does it with the internal purpose of seizing 
the first opportunity to resume its haughty attitude, and to re- 
snatch the despotic power which it drops only in the moment of 
its abject terror. 

There are many things about the monarchs of Germany, which 
bid their subjects and the world beware of them. These mo- 
narchs are notoriousiy faithless. When Buonaparte invaded 
that country they were none of them independent monarchs : 
they were merely the vassals of the empire ; they were not, many 
of them, even nominal kings. ‘They allied themselves, a num- 
ber of them with the invader, in order to clutch by his aid a 
piece of the empire, and a more exalted nominal rank. ‘They 
fought for him, and against the liberties of Europe. Put the 
moment that their benefactor experienced his grand reverse, 
they all rose in his rear, and joined in chasing him from the 
country. They had got all that he could give, and that was his 
recompense. In order, however, to effect the entire overthrow 
of their old friend, so that he might never return to call them 
to account for their ingratitude, it was necessary to call upon the 
people to help them—and they did call lustily. They called the 
war now the holy war of liberation. ‘The people were promised 
free constitutions, if they would enable them to expel and anni- 
hilate the Usurper! The people arose en masse, and did what 
they asked. The plains of Leipsic drenched with torrents of 
their blood through the three terrific days of The Barrie or THE 
Proptys, testify to the faith and glory of the people of Germany, 
and to the eternal infamy of the sovereigns. The tyrant thus 
overthrown was pursued by the victorious multitude, bands of 
students heading them, singing their songs of liberty, till he was 
driven into his own capital and compelled to abdicate. Then 
the brave German people returned to their own land to receive 
at the hands of their liberated princes the promised reward— 
free constitutions. O day of endless injury! The princes, freed 
from the presence of their old benefactor and master, turned a 
most unceremonious cold shoulder on their new liberators, and 
refusing all concessions of liberty, banded themselves together 
into one dire knot of usurpers and oppressors. ‘They now pro- 
claimed themselves sovercigns and independent princes. The 
empire was not restored; they ceased to acknowledge them- 
selves as vassals. On the thrones which they had achieved by a 
double treachery, treachery to Napoleon and to the people, they 
sate only to multiply chains and restrictions, and spite of all 
endeavours to render them sensible of shame and of their pro- 
mises, they have continued to the present day to resist the de- 
mands of freedom, and to persecute, exile, and imprison those 
who dared to make these demands. 

But the people of Germany said ** Wait! France will one day 
break forth again, and then is our time!” It is come, and be- 
hold how the base monarchs humble themselves in one instant ! 
At once they acknowledge the justice of all thatthey have been 
refusing these thirty years; at once they confess by their admis- 
sion of this justice the tyranny and monstrous wickedness of 
their deeds against the brave men whom they expelled from of- 
fices, imprisoned, and pursued to death, for free opinions, The 
names of Follen, Jordan, Bauer, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 
Freiligrath, Grimm, Gervinus, Heinzen, Hervegh, and scores of 
others, rise up in judgment against them. 

But if there be any whose cant and dust-eating sycophancy 
disgust us beyond all others, they are their contemptible majes- 
ties the Kings of Prussia and Hanover. 

The King of Prussia is unquestionably the most consummate 
humbug in Europe. With the cant of piety he unites the most 
subtle designs against the freedom of the nation. It is his, as it 
always has been, the policy of Prussia, to aggrandize that state 
at the expense of the empire. In order to insure this, he has of 
late been compelled to a show of constitutional freedom. He 
has given a certain constitution, of which, however, the puppet 
strings still remain in his own controul. The people now rise 
and demand free constitutions from their several states, and a 


representative Dict for all Germany. What says the pious Fre- 
derick-William? ‘ By all means: and put me at the head of it. 
Germany,” says he, ‘‘ must be transformed from a confedera- 
tion of states into a federal state. * We demand a general 
military system of defence for Germany, and we will endeavour 
ta forin it after that model under which our Prussian armies 
reaped such unfading laurels in the war of liberty. We demand 
that the German federal army be assembled under one single fede- 
ral banner, and we hope to see a federal Commander-in-Chief at 
its head!” 

Allow that, good Germans, and there is an end of your liber- 
ties! Put pious canting Frederick-William at the head of your 
federal army, modelled after the Prussian system, and you have 
a huge military despotism which shall cost your grand-children 
oceans of blood to demolish. 

But look to the affecting address, for so simple-hearted gulls 
call it, of this arch hypocrite to “* My Beloved Berliners!” 

The people of Berlin demand frecdom of the press and other 
just rights.” The King promises. The grateful people rush on 
in thousands to shout a viva before his palace in gratitude, and 
they are shot down by his soldiers | 

What then? “It was an accident, a fatal accident.” The 
guns went off of themselves !—* It was absolutely necessary,” 
says this royal mountebank, “ to clear the court-yard by the ea- 
valry at walking pace and with weapons sheathed. Two guns of 
the infantry went off of themselves, without, thanks be to God, 
causing any injury!” 

Gracious Heaven! whose name this murderer of his peaceful 
subjects takes thus blasphemously into his mouth, does he furnish 
his soldiers with such slippery inuskets as these? Are Prussian 
guns accustomed to go off of themselves, on parade and at re- 
views? This is really too ridiculous for the merest idiot to 
swallow. Yet the royal actor believes there are plenty of such 
idiots; and he calls on the people who, finding their good in- 
tentions met with murderous volleys of musketry, fall to and 
fight manfully—to cease their dangerous attempts—to acknow- 
ledge their fatal error; return to peace; and remove their barri- 
cades! This isexquisite. ‘* Listen to the paternal voice of your 
King, ye inhabitants of my faithful and beautiful Berlin, and 
forget the past, as I will forget it, for the sake of that great fu- 
ture, which under the peace-giving blessing of God, is abow. to 
dawn upon Prussia, and through Prussia upon Germany. 

“ Your loving Queen and truly faithful mother and friend, 
who lies deeply suffering on a sick-bed, joins he. heartfelt, tear- 
ful supplications with mine! 

“ Written during the night of the 18th, 19th of March, 1848, 

Frepertck Win.taM.” 

No doubt when this “ master,cunning of fence,” put the finishing 
stroke to this letter, he said, as one of the most consummate hy- 
pocrites said on a like occasion, ‘* Well, if that does not move 
them, nothing will!’”’ It had its effect, but not till two thou- 
sand people had been butchered, and the supremacy of Germany 
had been offered to the ambition of Prussia. 

Still more disgustingly crawling is the address of that notori- 
ous knave of Hanover. Here is a fellow who, on ascending to 
the throne, demolished the tolerable constitution granted by 
William IV. during the Vice-Royalty of the Duke of Cambridge, 
drove forth the honest professors of law to whom he appealed 
for a sanction of his outrage upon the nation, supposing they 
would prefer their places to their honour, but finding that they 
did not, drove them forth, and called on the other powers of 
Germany to grant them no shelter or protection from his ven- 
geance—here is this monster of infamy, detested alike in that 
country and in this—thus addressing his subjects, whom he has 
most audaciously robbed of all their rights.—** Hanoverians !— 
That word recalls to me all those sentiments of confidence and 
love so universally manifested to your king and country in the 
unhappy period from 1803 to 1812”—that is, be it observed— 
before his time! 

** Filled with these sentiments, I, by this proclamation, re. 
ply to all your addresses ; for, borne down and exhausted by my 
occupations during the day, I cannot see you all, and reply to 
you separately; but I will do justice to all! 

“The majority of your petitions prove that my well-beloved 
subjects are always animated by the same feelings of confidence 
and love towards me!” Hear! hear! 

“So,” very justly says The Times, “‘ speaks the King of Ha- 
nover, and in such sugared terms does the first King who has 
absolutely refused a National Parliament, address his people!” 

The royal tigers crouch, be assured they mean to spring at the 
first opportunity. Treachery is the twin-brother of servility. 
They have learned a lesson of Louis Philippe. They no longer 
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visit the hurricane lest it hurl them away. They bow their 
heads, and let the storm blow over. They trust to the hour of 
reaction. They know that after the excitement of battle and 
victory usually comes a period of exhaustion. They are aware 
that the various principles of despotism and conservatism, that 
in the hour of sudden terror shrink down and are dormant with 
dread—in awhile will re-erect themselves. The aristocrat, the 
crowned head, the monied capitalist, the wealthy merchant 
whose property is exposed on many an agitated coast and in 
many a revolutionary city, every man and class which fears com- 
motion and dreads change as they dread death, will be at work to 
promote this reaction, and breathe distrust into the ranks of. re- 
form. Let then, the work of obstruction i for a t 
let the great experiment which is going on in France, appear to be 
in danger any way—and every one of the lick-the-dust royalties 
will eat up his words more rapidly than a hunter eats up his 
pudding. They will cry ‘hail!’ to each other, combine, and 
be afield again as haughty and cruelly impassive as ever. The 
autocrat is at hand augmenting his armies; Vienna is only half 
prepared for rational liberty—only half emerged from the Epi- 
curus’ sty into which Metternich has plunged it. The people 
take out of the Imperial carriages the horses, and substitute 
asses—that is themselves. They thus declare themselves not 
men yet, but merely beasts of draught. ‘The sly Metternich 
has only retired to a place of safety, ready to obey the first beck 
of fortune; and even the besotted court of Spain, poor Spain 
openly avows its intention of reinstating ‘ Billy Smith, of New- 
haven,” and his family. 

Let every friend of liberty be alive to these things, and pray for 
the safe guidance of the vessel of reform, and the union and 
true political counsels of those on whom so much depends at this 
moment ; for most assuredly the tigers which crouch now, will, if 
possible, spring anon, and all the more for their unexampled hu- 
miliation. 

But here comes a more solemn consideration than any that 
we have dwelt on in this article—the blood-guiitiness of these 
sovereigns. ‘To these we shall return. - While several of these 
are reeking with the gore of their slaughtered subjects whose of- 
fence was, that they demanded that which is every man’s right, 
ard whieh these monarchs were appointed to proteet—the pub- 
lie h»erty—it becomes all Europe to reflect, whether, at this 
auspicious crisis, measures may not be taken, to prevent, for 
ever the revolting spectacles of kings first annihilating the free- 
dom of the peop .e, and then the people themselves. It is a fatal 
mistake in any systemof government when its results, instead of 
the benefits proposed, are wholesale robbery, injury, and mas- 
sacre. 

THE CONDITION OF THE MIDDLE AND LOWER CLASSES, 


Sir, 





I am High Bailiff of a very extensive district of the Coun- 
ty Court,’ so that I have extraordinary means of seeing the state 
of the country, and I should do violence to my feclings if I hesi- 
tated to speak out. ‘Sure am I that the noble and wealthy can- 
not know the dreadful state to which the masses are reduced, or 
they would be alarmed for the very existence of the frame-work 
of society. 

Unless something is done, and speedily, to aid the labouring 
classes, a fearful convulsion will rend all existing institutions. 
I find the agricultural labourers half starved when in work, and 
as they are often out of work, they must either become paupers, 
steal, or perish. 

About two hundred thousand summonses. have been issued! 
shewing a fearful amount of privation and distress, as the frau- 
dulent debtors form a very minute fraction. 

About twenty thousand executions have been issued!!! proving 
that the debtors are unable to pay the small instalments. 

In many of the returns are found ‘ nulla bona,” shewing that 
the wretched houses are without goods and chattels. 

Where there are goods, the scene of an execution would be a 
fine lesson for the House of Lords. The crying mother, the ter- 
rified children clinging to her, the desperate husband cursing 
every thing and everybody, make up a horrid picture, now too 
common to English labourers. I vigilantly overlook my officers 
and do what I can to advise the poor creatures, but the task is 
distressing, and has cost me many pounds. Nor are these things 
confined to the luwest class (they are so desperately poor that no 
one will sue them) the small tradesmen are fast falling into this 
state. 

What can be done? What can we do? I think we officials 


. Should continue to represent these things to the higher powers, 


and that those powers should arise to justice, abolish all extrava- 
gant abuses and sinecures, 








Let all who have time set to work among the poor to teach 
them temperance, cleanliness, and general good management. I 
am delighted to see your Journal taking up the question of the 
state of the country in earnest. It is no time for trifling on the 
verge of a voleano. That God may avert ruin from old England 
is my hope and prayer, and I remain 

An ENGLISHMAN, 


FREE-LABOUR COTTON. 
Park Hill, near Nottingham. 20th March, 1848. 

Mr. Howitt, 

Dear Sir,—Referring to the very important articles 
which have appeared in your weekly Journal respecting the East 
India Company’s monopoly, I think it will be gratifying to you 
to learn, that notwithstanding the oppressive exactions of the 
Company, there is reason to hope we shall begin now to receive 
a gradually increasing supply of free-labour cotton from the 
East, in consequence of the increasing demand for this descrip- 
tion of cotton. You may perhaps remember having seen it 
noticed in the newspapers, last summer, that Mr. Bright had 
laid before the Chamber of Commerce, at Manchester, speci- 
mens of cotton then recently imported from India, which 
were considered of superior quality and colour to any that 
had, of late years, been imported from the East. The cargo, 
from which these samples were selected, consisted, I am eredi- 
bly informed, of about 1,800 bales, the principal part of which 
was bought by the trustees of Messrs. Hall and Son, of Staley- 
bridge, and has by them been spun chiefly, if not entirely, into 
hosier yarn, for which their mill deservedly bears a high cha- 
racter. The yarn spun from this wool is so much approved of on 
account of its colour,—which highly recommends it for the pur- 
pose of making what, in the trade are termed, ‘‘ brown” goods, 
—that it has met with ready sale at prices which it is hoped will 
be sufficiently remunerative to induce the spinners to enquire 
earnestly for a further supply. 

As the best way of bringing this subject tangibly under your 
notice, I have sent herewith two pairs.of hose made from .this 
excellent free-labour wool, of which I beg your acceptance, to 
prove to you that you have not in vain called our attention to 
this deeply-interesting question. Iam glad to learn from a 
gentleman who is himself a cotton-spinner, and who has a son 
residing at Jamaica, that the cultivation of cotton is beginning 
to attract attention in that island, the soil and climate of which 
it is said, are considered favourable to this production. I wish 
the inhabitants of Hayti also may turn their attention to the 
cultivation of cotton, their success in which would form a 
suitable set-off to the insidious attempts of Calhoun and other 
pro-slavery statesmen of America, to undermine the indepen- 
dence of the sable Republic of the West, which is so gricvous an 
eyesore to those fexder-hearted gentlemen of ‘‘the pure Anglo- 
Saxon race !” With great respect, I remain, dear Sir, 

Your constant reader, 
Atrrrp Cox, 


MEETINGS OF THE FRENCH AND GERMANS OF LONDON. 

The French and Germans residing in London have held mect- 
ings, where addresses to their respective Provisional Govern- 
ments have been enthusiastically passed. That of the French 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, That of the Germans in 
the Hall of Commerce, on the evening of March 30th. Nothing 
could be more energetic.. During the proceedings, Mr. Freili- 
grath, the poet, was loudly called for, and was received on as- 
cending the platform with universal acclamation and waving of 
hats. He read one of his stirring lyrics warm from the brain, 
which elicited repeated thunders of applause. The lyrics which 
every week this Beranger of Germany sends into his Fatherland, 
are seized on with inconceivable avidity, and are everywhere 
read in the streets to assembled crowds. 
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